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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Views of Japan 


E are faced these days with so many political and international 
\ \) problems that, in Britain at least, we have very little leisure 


for thinking about Japan. Yet Japan was one of the two 

major Axis Powers, and Japanese successes and conquests of 1941 and 

1942 were on a formidable scale. Japan is now administered, for 

practical purposes, by the United States—this means by General 

MacArthur. In a recent number of the Maryknoll mission paper, 

Fr. Patrick J. Byrne, Superior of the Kyoto Mission, who was interned 

in Japan during the war, reported that the Japanese blame the des- 
truction of their cities on their own government for having continued 

the war when everyone knew and admitted that it was lost. The 
American occupying forces, he continued, were popular on account of 
their humane behaviour ; General MacArthur himself is such an idol 
that hundreds of people gather every day in Tokyo just to see him go 
out to lunch. In Fr. Byrne’s judgment, the United States is now so 
popular in Japan that “for years to come the people will look to 
America to develop here a democracy similar to that which has given 
America its greatness.” This is a generalisation, and it might mean 
little more than a Japanese respect for the country which had won. 
Yet it is confirmed by other American observers, notably by Noel 
Busch in a long account in the magazine Life, who refers more than 
once to the “ Japanese enthusiasm for their conquerors.” In the 
administration of Japan General MacArthur has several advantages. 
There is a unity of command, and no Four-Power agreement to dis- 
agree on fundamental points. There are some British and Dominion 
troops, but everything is in practice directed from the General’s head- 
quarters. There are constant protests at the Allied Command meet- 
ings from the Soviet representative, which are courteously noted and 
ignored. General MacArthur is not hampered by zone divisions or 
iron curtains. He has been able to work out a consistent policy and to 
carry through very considerable changes. In the first place, the 
position of the Emperor of Japan has been clarified.. In his surrender 
broadcast, made on August 15th, 1945, the Emperor had declared that 
Japan had fought a just war in an unsuccessful effort to free down- 
trodden Asia. In one passage, he expressed his regret “ to our allied 
nations of East Asia who have constantly co-operated with the Empire 
towards the emancipation of East Asia.” This was a clever note to 
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sound, and it might become important in any eventual resurgence of 
Japan as a military Power. The French, Dutch and ourselves have 
experienced the growing force of just this “‘ Asia versus Europe” 
appeal. Yet, since the surrender, the Emperor has collaborated loyally 
with the occupation authorities. It was to the interest of the conserva- 
tive Japanese to maintain the throne and its prestige, and it has proved 
an advantage to these authorities to control Japan through a Japanese 
Government, subordinate to it. This explains how General 
MacArthur has been able to govern a nation of 73,000,000 people, 
with less than 200,000 occupation troops in the background. Towards 
the close of 1945, the Emperor gave a broadcast, which though it 
was prudently phrased, renounced the traditional claim to divinity. 
He has made a number of excursions among his people and spoken with 
officials and workingmen. Curiously, perhaps, he did not seem to lose 
dignity or prestige by this unwonted procedure but grew in popular 
affection. In fact, it was the Communists—the only anti-monarchical 
group—who protested against these excursions on the grounds that they 
were influencing the elections against their party. 


Towards a Japanese Democracy ? 


T is not an easy business to convert into “ democrats” a people 

whose ruler was, till a year back, hedged about with an official 
divinity. Nor do the latest developments in China or in India offer 
much hope for the transplantation of Western democratic methods to 
the Far East. What is more important is to secure that Japan shall 
not in future be a menace to international peace and that the Japanese 
people will live in their own national manner and yet in co-operation 
with other nations. Much has been already done to give them that 
opportunity. The army cliques have been dissolved, likewise the 
secret societies that exercised so widespread a control ; the large Trusts 
are being broken up. Trade unions, on the American pattern, have 
been established, which now have a membership of three million. 
Local administration has been reformed and modelled on Western 
lines. A new constitution was drafted which, though it was said to be 
of Japanese origin, has a definitely Western ring. The first article 
declares that “the Emperor shall be the symbol of the State and of the 
unity of the people, deriving his position from the sovereign will of the 
people” ; and another article that “ all the people shall be respected as 
individuals, and their right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
shall, within the limits of the public welfare, be the supreme considera- 
tion in legislation and in governmental affairs.” There are to be two 
legislative bodies, the House of Representatives and the House of 
Councillors—the former, popularly elected, the latter, with elections 
for half its members every third year, a system strongly reminiscent 
of the Congress and Senate of the U.S.A. In the 1946 general election 
72 per cent. of the electorate voted. The result was a conservative 
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‘victory. The Liberals (who are moderate “ conservatives’) secured 
140 seats in the House of Representatives ; the Progressives (who are 
even more definitely “‘ conservative”) and the Social Democrats 
had nearly 100 seats each; the Communist total was 5. At the 
time there was much Communist agitation, out of all proportion to 
their real influence and support. General MacArthur intervened, 
‘warning the Japanese against “ the growing tendency to mass violence,” 
and adding that “if minor elements in Japan’s society are unable to 
exercise such self-restraint as the situation requires, I shall be forced 
to take the necessary steps to remedy this deplorable situation.” In 
spite of some temporary tension within the Allied Council, the warning 
was heeded and the situation has improved. 


What of the Future ? 


CHANGE of this radical-kind in the life of the Japanese cannot 

be wrought by a stroke of the pen or even by years of occupation. 

You cannot by authority direct people to be democratic. Western 

democratic institutions and methods are the consequence of a long 

evolution. The Japanese have a genius for imitation, and hitherto 

they have imitated some of the less reputable features of Western life. 

This genius may work both ways, However, a long and close associa- 

tion between the United States and Japan seems certain ; it will be 

political as well as economic, and American influence may be as fruit- 

ful in Japan as it has been in the Philippines. Japan’s immediate 

problems are economic. The need for material reconstruction is as 

dire as that of Germany. In the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey, recently published, details are available of the terrible material 

damage inflicted upon Japan. It states that forty per cent. of the 
built-up areas of bombed cities was destroyed ;_ thirty per cent. of the 

people lost their houses and possessions; all the smaller industrial 

and commercial plants, an important portion of Japanese production, 
were wiped out, though some of the larger concerns survived. The 

number of civilian casualties due to Allied bombing is given as 800,000, 

of which 330,000 were fatal; this is greater than the losses of the 
Japanese armed forces. In addition to the formidable task of repair 
and reconstruction is the problem of providing some proper economic 
existence for the people. Their colonial empire has gone; the home 
islands are relatively small, two-fifths of them are unproductive, 
and there are only 15 million acres of arable land. Already five 
million Japanese are unemployed, and this figure may easily increase. 
Japanese mills have restarted work to a sufficient extent to alarm com- 
mercial circles in Britain and to give rise to more than one question in 
the House of Commons. Yet some way out has to be found. You 
cannot tolerate a vast “ slum ” off the Pacific Coast of Asia any more 
than in Central Europe. In the future much will depend upon the 
establishment of proper relations between the Japanese and the 
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Chinese and, such relations once secured, China could absorb the pro- 
ducts of Japanese industry and provide better economic conditions for 
the Japanese. It is likely that the United States will encourage this 
development, for its own relations with China as with Japan have been 
drawn closer since the end of the war. A further question is that of 
Japan’s political future. Having renounced in her new constitution 
both war and armaments, Japan will have to rely for security on the 
United Nations Organization. And she is face to face with the armed 
might of Soviet Russia and may have to deal with similar problems to 
those which have emerged already in Northern China. The key to 
their solution must once again be sought in the United States. It is 
not insignificant that the new Secretary of State, General Marshall, 
has just returned from a year in China where he has had personal 
experience of Far Eastern difficulties, even if he was unable to reconcile 
the Chinese Government with the Communists. His appointment 
may well mean that the Government of the U.S.A. realises that the 
problems it faces in the Pacific and in Asia are every bit as important 
as those in Europe. The choice of General Marshall has been widely 
welcomed as much in the New Statesman as in the Daily Telegraph. It 
is a curious coincidence that the most “ civilian ” of countries should 
now have one General as its Secretary of State and a second, General 
Bedell Smith, as Ambassador in Moscow, while the great MacArthur, 
like a Colossus, bestrides the islands of the Pacific. One final note. 
Catholic missionaries have detected in Japan a definite movement 
towards the Catholic Church. It is too early to be sanguine, but Fr. 
Lassalle, for instance, the Superior of the Jesuit Fathers in Japan, has 
expressed his belief in a future of great promise. The history of the 
Catholic Church in Japan, from the time of St. Francis Xavier till the 
exclusion of all foreigners. from the islands, is one of the most heroic 
ever recorded. May the blood of the many Japanese martyrs who, in 
circumstances of great cruelty and intense suffering, gave their lives for 
Christ and the Catholic Faith, prove the vigorous seed of a fresh 
Catholic harvest ! 


The Main Peace Settlement 


AVING completed the peace treaties with Italy, Hungary, 

Finland, Roumania and Bulgaria—and with greater unanimity 
than appeared probable four months back—the Powers must now 
consider Germany and Austria. Why the case of Austria was so long 
postponed, when Austria gua Austria was never at war with the Allies 
and after the Moscow declaration, that committed them to establish- 
ing a free and independent Austria, might seem a mystery till you recall 
Austria’s geographical situation. It is the Russians, of course, who 
have insisted upon this postponement and who recently, when discus- 
sing procedure at the London meeting in January, argued that the 
question of Germany must be taken before that of Austria. Vienna 
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is the key city of Central Europe. As long as they occupy it and Lower 
Austria, the Russians can find an excuse for maintaining large numbers 
of troops in Hungary and Roumania ; after the peace settlement, that 
excuse will be no more valid. Besides, in Russian eyes, Vienna had 
always a mystical significance, much as Paris had for the Prussians. 
It was the capital of the old Empire with which they were in frequent 
conflict but which they felt to be older, more civilized and more 
European than their own. For Christians it has another historical 
significance. It was the city which stood while others fell, in the long 
and sustained Turkish drive towards the heart of Europe. Belgrade 
and Budapest were held by the Turks, in one case for centuries, in the 
other for a century and a half. Vienna, sorely beleaguered in 1683, 
was saved by the gallantry of a great Polish king. It remained in 
Christian hands and was the symbol of a Christian rock stemming a 
Moslem flood. Control of Vienna means control of the Danube ; 
which means in turn control of the Balkans and an open door to the 
West. The Turks knew this quite well in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; it was the theme underlying much of Russia’s foreign 
policy in the nineteenth. Then the Concert of Europe saw to it that 
the Russian ambitions were not fulfilled, either here or towards Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles: this for the comimon interests of 
Europe, for it was not Germany but Britain and France that played the 
leading réles in this European concert. For the Austrians it is essential 
that the occupying armies should leave Austria as soon as possible, and 
all depart at the same time. At the moment there are contingents of 
four armies—the Russian is still a large one—imposed upon a popula- 
tion smaller than that of London. Austria’s economic situation was 
serious enough between the two wars. It has now become a plight, 
which cannot be remedied till the troops go and more normal condi- 
tions are gradually restored. It is good news that the Austrian Govern- 
ment has been invited to send representatives to London for the treaty 


talks. 
Germany 


T is obvious that discussions on Germany will be long and difficult. 

The views of the Allies here differ considerably. The Americans 
would prefer a united Germany ; they dread the notion of an economic 
** slum ” and are less bothered by the thought of a revived Germany 
than Britain or France or Russia. The present British Government 
seems anxious to export its Socialist ideas and favours a unified Ger- 
many. France and Germany’s smaller neighbours in the West would 
like some decentralisation, varying from a possible federation of Ger- 
man states to the minimum of international control of the Ruhr and 
Rhineland. The difference of opinion: between Britain and France 
over Germany’s future has, more than any other factor, kept the two 
countries apart since 1944. It is a reasonable surmise that the an- 
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nouncement of a Franco-British alliance, which followed upon the 
successful London visit of M. Blum, means that the British and French 
policies in this matter have drawn more closely together or, in effect, 
that Britain has been brought closer to the French point of view. 
International control of the Ruhr is essential. Europe badly needs 
Ruhr coal and iron for reconstruction, indeed for the normal function- 
ing of her industries and transport. The Western continental countries 
are desperately short of coal precisely because Ruhr coal has not been 
available. The situation has been worsened by the direction of Polish 
coal to Russia and the lack of British coal for export. On the other 
hand, the Ruhr is a centre of war potential—the largest on the Conti- 
nent. The part it played in Germany’s two wars cannot and must not 
be overlooked. 

Union between the British and American zones in Germany will 
have valuable consequences, although it will not for some time relieve 
the British taxpayer of the costs of German occupation. Conditions 
of health and morale among the population of Germany give cause for 
alarm, as does the depreciation in British prestige. The British Zone 
Review, for January 4th, 1947, contains an article on ‘‘ The Mood of the 
German People.” It is not a pretty picture, that is revealed in 
sentences like these : 


The onset of winter has brought no light to the gloom which sur- 
rounds the average German, but rather the reverse. Papers and 
radio may tell him of plans which are being made for his future better- 
ment but on the whole they remain plans, the realisation of which 
still lies far ahead. He will believe in them only as soon as he sees 
results. And in the meantime all the practical difficulties of every- 
day life, become more pressing, as reserves run out, clothes grow 
threadbare, barterable belongings are disposed of, and the long- 
term effects of cold and hunger make themselves felt in a steady 
crescendo. 

It is commonplace that the prestige of Britain and of the democracies 
is ebbing fast and that a fund of hatred is being accumulated. That 
being so, the relatively low level of sabotage and subversion is sur- 
prising. The innate obedience of the German may partly be responsible 
while history suggests that it is not starving men who make revolutions 
so much as men whose bellies are beginning to fill again after 
starvation. 

It may be that anyone likely to act as a leader of resistance can 
see himself that the time is not ripe, and is deliberately refraining 
from premature action. But in addition the impression given in Ger- 
many to-day is extraordinarily negative. The British may be disliked, 
even hated, but it is not because anyone else is liked. The current is 
almost equally marked in the other zones against the powers occupying 
them. Votes are given to the C.D.U. (Christian Democratic Union) 
and S.P.D. (Socialists), largely because the Right is discredited and the 
Left is feared. 

It is common to say, “‘ Things were better under the Nazis ” (as, of 
course, they were so far as material conditions are concerned) but 
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there still seems to be widespread condemnation of Nazi methods and 
ideology. 

The Germans are rapidly developing on a national scale into those 
underfed, ill-clothed individuals of uncertain parentage, who have a 
permanent grudge against society and who devote so much of their 
energy to raging against the unfairness of heaven that they have little 
left to give to the elaboration of positive reforms. Such people are, 
of course, an easy prey for demagogues. 

If there is any common factor emerging from these discontents, it is 
an intensity of German feeling : the one concrete point round which 
German opinion is hardening is the re-establishment of unity. It 
may turn out that the enforced division of Germany into zones will 
have been the most potent centripetal force yet known in the nation’s 
history. 

This hardening of attitude of the conquered to their conquerors was 
to be expected, particularly in the grim economic circumstances of the 
British zone. But a wiser policy might have saved us from some 
justified German criticism, in the matter of our “ selective ’’ democracy. 
You cannot educate a people to democracy by yourself ignoring the 
spirit and methods of democracy. It is a widespread complaint and 
charge in Germany that the British Control Commission is giving 
whatever support it can to the Social Democrats, though, in all elec- 
tions, local and zonal, the Christian Democratic Union received a 
definite majority from the people’s vote. And in the Councils, still 
appointed by the Control Commission, these election results are largely 
negatived to the advantage of the Social Democrats. The same 
** selective ” spirit is seen in the British plans for nationalisation in 
their zone. The Socialists want it ; the majority party, the Christian 
Democratic Union, does not. If these plans are carried through, this 
will be against the freely recorded wishes of the German people. 
That is contrary to the spirit of the democracy which we are professing 
to teach that people. The Labour Government claims that it has a 
mandate from the people of Britain to introduce schemes of nationalisa- 
tion. That mandate is not for export, and no similar mandate has 
been received from Germany. The trouble is that many of the men 
responsible for our “control” of Germany think they can equate 
British Labour with German Marxism (these are very different in 
origin and principles and spirit) and have no understanding of the 
reality of Christian, particularly Catholic, influence on the Continent. 
Some of them would like to build up a strong German Socialist Party as 
a counterpoise to Russian Communism. It is unfortunate that the 
recent visit to London of prominent German Socialists has not been 
followed by an invitation to German Christian leaders, and that the 
mistrust of Britain, which is growing among the continental Centre 
Parties, has been aggravated by Mr. Bevin’s invitation to Signor 
Nenni, the Italian Socialist leader, from whom one wing of his own 
party has broken away because of his all too dangerous association 
with Italian Communists. 
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Poland 


HEN the history of the Second World War and of its aftermath is 

fully written, a dark thread will run through it. It will be a test 
by which the policies and behaviour of men will be judged. And that 
test will be Poland. Idle to pretend that much of our policy and that 
of the United States, judged by this touchstone, can escape censure 
and condemnation. “ Poland is the test” : we said that in 19309, 
when a great and courageous ally was attacked from West and East. 
Then we spoke the words with faith and hope. The victim would be 
rescued ; her wrongs righted ; she would be honoured in our common 
triumph, and her wounds would shine like jewels in a victor’s crown. 
Repeat those words to-day and no decent mind can be free from deep 
regret and shame. The “ till death do us part ” of the Anglo-Polish 
alliance of 1939 deteriorated into the “ until convenience shall have 
otherwise decided ”’ of the Yalta pact. Ours may have been sins of 
omission rather than commission, but this was a lame excuse when the 
destinies of the world were in British and American hands. The Yalta 
pact was as iniquitous as it was without historical parallel. Yet, even 
at that lowest moment of our struggle against Germany, one saving 
condition was insisted upon. The integrity of Poland had been 
violated, to the extent of practically half of her 1939 territory. The 
independence of the remaining half it was thought to have secured by 
the formation of a more representative government, pledged to hold 
“‘ free and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage and the secret ballot.” Britain and the United States 
backed this pledge to the Polish people. To speak of any Russian 
guarantee is to strain language beyond endurance. The broadening 
of what was a Soviet-imposed clique was a revolting farce, for M. 
Mikolajczyk and his few colleagues have never been allowed anything 
more than a nominal participation in affairs. The clause “as soon 
as possible ’’ has meant two years. First, the Communist Government 
tried to avoid elections altogether by pretending that last year’s referen- 
dum was a proper substitute. Next, it tried to dodge serious 
elections by arranging the results beforehand among che political 
parties. Finally, when this failed, it has created an atmosphere of 
fear and terror and repression which make the epithets “ free” and 
** unfettered ” the basest mockery. Christopher Buckley’s articles in 
the Daily Telegraph have provided some picture of the situation. On 
January 8th, he stated that in Poland there is no freedom of the Press : 
“Not only is M. Mikolajczyk’s daily paper, the Gazeta Ludowa, 
arbitrarily limited in circulation to 62,000 copies, but it is ruthlessly 
censored, both in statements of fact and expressions of opinion. The 
numerous Governmental publications continually indulge in violent 
personal attacks upon M. Mikolajczyk and his party and scarcely 
veiled ones against Britain and the United States.” Freedom of 
meeting for political purposes is entirely theoretical. Meetings of the 
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Peasant Party, if and when organized, are broken up by hooligans or 
by the security police. Members of that party have been murdered 
and thousands imprisoned. M. Mikolajczyk declared (The Times, 
January 18th) that about 12,000 members of his party were in gaol, 
and that between 80,000 and 100,000 had been detained on various 
dubious charges and subsequently released, in the few weeks between 
December 12th and the day he spoke. He complained that many of 
his supporters had had their names deleted from the electoral roll. 
In one case, in Piaski Wielcie, 1,344 names had been crossed out, and 
in another 698. In the Radzyn area the population of 96 villages 
failed to appear on the register. The Times is not notorious for its 
Polish sympathies, but, on January 18th, its editorial was more than 
normally unreserved : 


The only possible conclusion from the events of the last eighteen 
months is that the Communist and Socialist Parties . . . believe that 
they could not win free and unfettered elections. .. . 

This mastery (of the Communist Party) has been most conspicuously 
displayed in the exclusive control of the security police. This is the 
force which has carried out most of the action, including frequent 
assault and murder, against the party of M. Mikolajczyk, who asserts 
that many thousands of his supporters have been arrested, and that 131 
of his candidates for to-morrow’s elections are in prison and 230 have 
been struck off the polling lists. In such circumstances little significance 
can attach to the published results of the elections. It is indeed tragic 
that government of Poland should have become so far removed from 
government by consent. 

The editorial concluded with the pathetic statement that only Russian 
diplomatic intervention can be effective in Poland. But Russian 
intervention is being effective, extremely and disastrously so. M. 
Bierut is part of this Russian intervention; so is the Communist 
Party ; so are the security police. The reason why there is no govern- 
ment by consent of the Polish people is because there has been estab- 
lished a government by consent of the Soviet Politbureau. What is 
necessary is an end of Russian intervention, and you could have 
reasonably free and unfettered elections at once. The situation within 
Poland is indeed tragic. It is the denial of all we, and the Poles, 
together fought for, and a sorry tribute to the value of British and 
American pledges given at Yalta. It is true that the British and 
U.S. Governments have sent sharply-worded protests to Warsaw, 
only to receive impudent rejoinders. It is no doubt true that a blunt 
refusal to have any dealings with the Warsaw “‘ Government ” would 
throw that body still further back, if indeed it be possible, into its 
masters’ arms. It would certainly make it harder for Poles to retain 
any contact with the West. The recent trial and condemnation of 
Count Grocholski and others, in effect because of their associations with 
the British Ambassador, was another attempt to discredit Britain in 
Polish eyes and to show how dangerous it is for Poles to have any. 
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relations at all with the British or Americans. There is only one way 
out of this position, which is as discreditable to the Allies as it is tragic 
for the Polish people. The situation within Poland must be brought to 
the official notice of the Security Council of the United Nations. For 
it is no matter of internal politics ; it is a flagrant case of aggression 
from outside, practised with cynicism and savagery upon an unwilling 
and resisting people. 

The “ official” results of the election confirm all that has been 
said here. Indeed, it would appear that the magnitude of the 
“victory”? which the Communists and their associates have voted 
themselves, is a deliberate insult, flung in the face of Britain and the 
United States. 


Relief Work and Displaced Persons 


T is sad to reflect how even the noblest human efforts are liable to 

decline. What grander concept than that of U.N.R.R.A., and 
what more timely! U.N.R.R.A. did, of course, provide relief and 
rehabilitation, on a continent-wide scale, to hundreds of thousands, 
even millions, of distressed people. Yet even upon U.N.R.R.A. 
shadows have been thrown, which have aroused severe resentment, 
particularly in the United States. Giving the reasons for the dis- 
continuance of aid to U.N.R.R.A. in 1947, Dean Acheson, Acting 
U.S. Secretary of State, declared that “ nations receiving free relief 
must prove their need, and can be held more fully accountable. Those 
in power will be compelled to distribute relief food on the basis of need 
and will not be allowed to feed political supporters and starve oppon- 
ents’ (Commonweal, December 20th, 1946). America, for December 
28th, speaks even more critically of the employment of relief officers in 
the American zone to put pressure on displaced persons to return to 
Russia or to Russian-controlled lands. U.N.R.R.A. camps, so this 
paper asserts, have been thrown open to agents of the Soviet Repara- 
tion Commission. These may come at any time, make enquiries and 
consult the files. ‘* Soviet proclamations, literature, films and news- 
papers,” according to the U.N.R.R.A. Bulletin No. 199, “ will be dis- 
tributed” ; restrictive measures are taken against those engaged in 
“* anti-repatriation ”’ activity. 

The problem of displaced persons requires international co-opera- 
tion for its solution and we can therefore welcome the setting up of the 
International Refugee Organization as at least a partial victory in the 
cause of human rights. The very existence of the problem shows with 
what terror and hatred a Soviet State, be it the parent or its satellites, 
is looked upon by hundreds of thousands of mea and women. The 
latest happenings in Poland and Yugoslavia reveal how much sub- 
stance there is, unfortunately, to their fears. The fact that they are 
ready to endure exile, privation, humiliation, in preference to Com- 
munist vengeance and misrule, is an indication of their strength of 
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view. It is not good, it is demoralising, for such persons to be left 
in a semi-permanent status of camp life. Plans should be made 
immediately to offer them the opportunity of a new life under human 
conditions, now denied to them in what were once their own lands. 
One cannot praise too highly the efforts, set on foot by the Governments 
of the Argentine and of Brazil, to encourage settlement in their countries 
on a large scale. Broadly speaking, it is the English- and Spanish- 
speaking countries (let Brazil be ranked with them for brevity’s sake) 
which can provide this new opportunity, just as it is in the main the 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking lands that provide the strongest 
and most genuine support for the United Nations Organization. This 
is an added reason why these countries should draw more closely 
together and not be sidetracked by diversionary manceuvres, such as 
the recall of representatives from the mother of those Spanish-speaking 
lands. 
Strikes 

HE January strike of London transport workers caused grave 

inconvenience. It also raised an urgent problem and sounded a 
note of danger. Catholic moral teaching has a place for strikes, 
when they are deemed necessary to defend workers’ rights or secure 
some proper and legitimate advantage, due regard being paid to the 
inconvenience they must occasion to the community and the avail- 
ability of other means of settlement. The more developed the machinery 
for negotiation between employers and workers, the less necessary and 
consequently the less excusable the strike. But this January strike, 
like that of the London dockers and others within the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union in 1946, was unofficial; it was against and 
ultimately in defiance of Union advice. Trade Unions exist to protect 
their members and to represent them in dealings with employers 
and with the Government. Mr. T. O’Brien, M.P., a well-known 
Catholic Trade Union leader, uttered a firm warning at Notting- 
ham, on January 14th: 

The right to strike is one of the great liberties of democracy, and, 
like all great liberties, it can be lost by abuse. The greater the liberty, 
the greater the responsibility for its exercise. There is nothing in my 
view that menaces the right to strike more than the constant use of 
this weapon by unofficial groups of workers, however well intentioned. 

If solid and important groups discredit and rebel against their own 
Union constitution and leadership, how can they complain if the same 


principle is adopted by groups of the community against the wider 
constitution and leadership of the State ? 


That was well said. Such strikes have occasioned real uneasiness 
among the general public, and to Union leaders and the Government. 
They were unjustified, so the leaders think ; they showed evidence of 
organization and leadership; and they have been, in the main, 
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successful, seeming to teach the lesson that anarchy can be made to 
pay. 
However, this is not the whole of the story. These strikes reveal a 
gulf between many of the workers and their accredited leaders, chiefly 
in the Transport and General Workers’ Union. The leaders have lost 
the confidence of a notable proportion of its members. Is this an 
accident or will it become a new phenomenon in industrial relations ? 
It may well be that the Trade Unions are becoming the victims of their 
own aggrandisement. Through the “ closed shop”’ policy they are 
swelling their numbers, forcing workers of various and disparate types 
into the same large body, many of whom have no wish so to be 
dragooned. The Transport and General Workers’ Union has a 
membership of more than a. million. It has now become unwieldy, 
and made to include conscripts as well as volunteers. Inevitable 
consequences are a loss of structure, a decline in loyalty. More- 
over, the programme of nationalisation and public ownership will 
bring this problem forward in a new and acute way. If workers 
in nationalised industries go on strike—and short of totalitarianism, 
you cannot prevent them—they will be striking, not against private 
employers, with the possibility always of Government intervention for 
negotiations or to safeguard the public weal, but against the Govern- 
ment itself, with no third party available that can intervene. 


Lord Russell of Killowen 


T is with deep regret that we record the death, on December 

20th, 1946, of Lord Russell of Killowen and offer our condolences 
to Lady Russell and members of the family. Frank Russell 
was the fourth son of the famous Lord Chief Justice and was educated 
at Beaumont College, for which he ever retained an affectionate 
memory and loyalty, and at Oriel College, Oxford. Called to the 
bar in 1893, he took silk in 1908. He was madea judge in 1919, 
a Lord Justice of Appeal in 1928, and, in the year following, a Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary. Then he assumed the title which his father 
had borne, that of Russell of Killowen. He was an outstanding 
lawyer and a learned, wise and human judge, to whose acumen, 
conciseness and lucidity many and rare tributes have been paid 
by his legal colleagues. His interests were wide and varied, ranging 
from sport through literature to the happenings of the day. He 
was a devoted family man, and children loved him instinctively. 
With penetrating gifts of mind there was blended a simplicity and 
sincerity of Catholic faith that was conspicuous and revealed itself 
in a charity and goodness that were just as clear. He was a grand 
figure in English Catholic life, interesting himself in Catholic work, 
small as well as great, ready always to lend his presence and aid to 
this or that Catholic cause. He was very distinguished and truly 
good. May he rest in peace! 
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EprrortaL Note: Dr. Halliday Sutherland, as readers of Arches of 
the Years may remember, practised medicine in Spain thirty-eight years ago. 
In the autumn of 1946, as a guest of the Spanish Government, he studied 
social conditions in Spain for three months. He was allowed to go where 
he liked and to speak to anyone whom he chose to meet. 

Dr. Halliday Sutherland was the Labour Party candidate ‘for the 
Scottish Universities at the General Election of 1945. 


selves. The ancient world was told to fear the Greeks when 
they brought gifts. In the Middle Ages travellers had warnings 
about all the great countries of Europe—“ In Italy beware of fencing 
[intellectual] : in France, beware of lies; in Germany, beware of 
grossness ; in England, beware of perfidy [statecraft]; in Spain, 
beware of envy.” And have the leopards changed their spots? 
Grossness is still associated with Germany; and the French, when 
annoyed with Britain as often they are, speak of perfidious Albion. 
On the other hand, very few people in Britain think of envy as 
characteristic of Spaniards. Here, there is no cause for Spaniards 
to rejoice, since in place of one dark spot there are now half a dozen. 
These are embodied in what Spaniards, and the Spanish speaking 
nations of South America, call la Leyenda Negra, the Black Legend, 
by which is meant the traditional English view of Spain as “ inquisi- 
torial, ignorant, fanatic, the same to-day as yesterday, always inclined 
towards violent repression, the enemy of progress and innovation.” 
Precisely the same epithets could be applied to England by anyone 
whose knowledge of English history was confined to the Star Chamber, 
the burning of witches, the Puritans, Weights and Measures, Cromwell 
in Ireland, and the outcry against the discovery of chloroform. The 
false history on which the Black Legend was founded has been 
exposed within the past fifty years by scholars in the United States of 
America and in Britain, as witness W. T. Walsh’s Philip IT and E. M. 
Tenison’s Elizabethan England. Yet there is always a time-lag before 
the work of scholars is made known in the schools ; and the Legend 
persists as the background of popular opinion on Spanish Affairs, 
Moreover, that dark picture of Spain has been impressed on . 
successive generations of English boys and girls since the time of 
the Armada; as though the Elizabethans gained in stature by the 
belittlement of what was then the greatest Empire the world had 
known ; or as though we lose nothing by ignoring the outstanding 
virtues of the Spanish people—a love of God, and of children, self- 
respect, courage, loyalty, kindness and chivalry. Yes, I include 
chivalry, for neither Cervantes nor anyone else has “‘ laughed Spain’s 
chivalry away”’: and English is the only language with an equivalent 


| Ea prejudices are as old as the nations them- 
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for caballero, to wit, the word gentleman. Legends grow; and 
now we are told that Spain was the friend and tool of the Axis in 
the last World War. 


On the other hand, Spain deserves her reputation for bad govern- 


ment, to which Spaniards have been accustomed for centuries ; 
as witness their legend of Ferdinand III who captured Seville from the 
Moors. So good had been his life that after death in 1252 he escaped 
Purgatory and went straight to Heaven where Our Lady desired 
him to ask any favours for his beloved Spain. 

“A fine climate,” petitioned the monarch. 

** Conceded,” said Our Lady. 

“Brave men and beautiful women.” 

** Allowed.” 

** A fertile soil.” 

** Certainly.” 

** Oil, wine, and garbanzos.” 

** Grantéd.” 

“And a good government.” 

“Nay,” said Our Lady, “that boon can never be conceded ; 
as then every angel would instantly leave Heaven for Spain ! ” 

The story is ben trovato; for even during the past seventy eight 
years (1868-1946), Spain has seen five monarchs, two republics, 
and three military dictatorships. And without some knowledge of 
the past, it is impossible to appreciate present events in Spain, still 
less to anticipate the future. 

In 1868, a Liberal revolt, involving the Army and the Navy, deposed 
Queen Isabel II. General Serrano formed a provisional govern- 
ment, and summoned parliament to decide the future constitution. 
For two years the Cortes. debated and then voted for a monarchy. 
Prince Amadeo of Savoy, who knew no Spanish, accepted the vacant 
throne and abdicated in 1872. The Cortes in February, 1873, voted 
for a republic, and in the space of twelve months the First Spanish 
Republic had four Presidents. Then General Serrano decided that it 
was time “ to relieve the country of the weight of liberty which it 
was unable to carry”: and on December 2oth, 1874, caused Isabel’s 
son to be proclaimed King Alfonso XII. The Bourbon dynasty 
was restored. 

I have said that Isabel II was deposed by a Liberal revolt, but 
political labels in Britain and Spain are not synonymous; as may 
be shown by a few extracts from speeches of Liberals in the Cortes 
of 1869: ‘“‘ The Catholic religion, like all other religions, is false. 
I will have no relation with God, not even for the purpose of denying 
Him.” Another said—‘ Faith, Heaven, God are decrepit ideas ; 
the new ideas are science, earth, man . . . I would wish the Spaniards 


1 Richard Ford. Handbook for Travellers in Spain. Third edition. London, 1855. 
Part II. P. 726. 
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had no religion and I hope to devote myself fully to the propagation 
of this splendid doctrine. War upon God.”! That session became 
known as the Session of Blasphemies. Truly a long way from what 
Gladstone said in 1869 or at any other time. 

These extracts also illustrate what Hilaire Belloc calls “ polarisa- 
tion’; or that in Catholic countries anti-religious movements have 
a virulence seldom seen in Protestant lands such as Britain, where 
at most there is merely a widespread indifference to all forms of 
organised religion. This difference is logical. In a Catholic country 
it is all or nothing. There is no via media. If a man decides that 
the only institution claiming infallibility concerning Faith and 
Morals is not infallible, he does not usually join other religious bodies 
who make no claim to be infallible. He becomes an atheist. Again, 
we should distinguish between an anti-clerical and an anti-God 
movement. There was an anti-clerical movement in England in 
1831, when the Archbishop of Canterbury was mobbed in his cathedral 
city, and when the palace of the Bishop of Bristol was burnt to the 
ground. That outbreak was provoked by Anglican opposition 
to the Second Reform Bill. In Spain, there have been similar riots 
attributable to the political attitude of the clergy. On the other 
hand in England there has not yet been an anti-God campaign, 
apart from the activities of a small secularist society ; whereas in 
Spain, the parliament of 1869 heard the cry— War upon God.” 
A faint cry then, it became a battle-cry for Anarchists and Communists 
in the Civil War (1936-39). “‘ Surrender to the Reds! Surrender 
to Marxism !”’ cried a Communist as he fired into the Tabernacle, 
**T had sworn to be revenged on You.”? Strange that he knew 
Who was there ! 

Bad government in home affairs is illustrated by the suppression of 
the first Trade Union in 1840. In that year the Association of 
Handweavers was founded in Barcelona. It was declared illegal, 
as were all associations “in which newspapers are read and political 
questions are debated.” Consequently, the Labour Movement was 
driven underground and secret societies of workmen came into exist- 
ence. Their policy was Syndicalism—that in every industry the 
means of production and distribution should be owned and controlled 
by the workers. Their weapon was direct action and the political 
strike, namely a strike to paralyse industry rather than to redress 
grievances. These secret societies persisted long after the right of 
workmen to form associations had been recognised; and in 1883 
the Black Hand was reputed to have 50,000 members. The crimes 
of the Black Hand terrorised the whole of Andalucia. 

The decree of November 28th, 1868, established the right to hold 

1 Historia de los Heterodoxos Espanoles, Vol. VII. >. isos quoted by E. Allison Peers 


in Spain, the Church and the Orders. London, 1945. P. 89. 


* Joint Letter of the Spanish Bishops to the Bishops of the whole world concerning 
the war in Spain. London. C.T.S. 1937. 
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meetings and form associations, provided the latter were not dependent 
on a foreign power. In that year Farinelli arrived in Spain as the 
emissary of Bakhunin to preach Libertarian Communism. Since 
man is naturally good, all social ills must be due to institutions or 
tyrants. These should therefore be abolished. This doctrine, better 
known as Anarchism, appealed to those who rejected Catholic 
teaching on original sin, but remembered Catholic teaching con- 
cerning the rights of individuals. Many of the Labour Unions became 
Anarcho-Syndicalist. In 1872, Bakhunin quarrelled with Marx, 
and was expelled from the “ First International” at The Hague. At 
this time, there were 150 Labour Unions in Spain. The split at 
The Hague was reflected in the Spanish labour movement. At a 
Congress in Zaragoza the majority decided to follow Bakhunin and 
became known as the anti-autoritarios. A minority, the autoriéarios, 
declared for Marx. These were Communists. Thus was the labour 
movement divided into two revolutionary groups as early as 1872. 
At the beginning of the present century Father Vincent, S.J., and the 
Dominican Fathers Gerard and Gafo founded Catholic Labour 
Clubs, of which there were 376 in 1913, and these were linked up 
with the international Catholic labour movement whose home was 
Belgium. Nevertheless by 1931, the two great labour unions in 
Spain were the General Union of Workers (U.G.T.), whose strong- 
hold was Madrid, a few of whose leaders were Communists ; 
and the National Confederation of Labour (C.N.T.) whose strong- 
hold was Barcelona and whose members were mostly Anarchists. 

The tenets of Anarchism are negative, those of Communism are 
positive. Communists have text-books; anarchists have none. 
Anarchists advocate self-expression ; communists impose mass disci- 
pline. The humblest anarchist may share the pride that was Lucifer’s ; 
the good communist is proud of his commissar. Anarchists dream 
of eagles; communists admire ant-hills. These ideologies have 
but one thing in common—their hostility to all religion. 

In Moscew in 1920, Lenin declared that in Spain an “ armed 
Proletariat’ would bring about “the second successful Proletarian 
Revolution.”? The task of converting anarchists into communists 
was entrusted to two young Spaniards, Andres Nin, who had been 
oné of Trotsky’s lieutenants in Moscow, and Joaquin Maurin. Both 
attended the Third Communist International at Moscow, in 1921, 
and then returned to Spain, where Maurin became secretary of the 
C.N.T. Lenin knew how necessary it was to convert the Anarchists, 
who quite logically had hitherto refrained from voting for any party 
at any election. Some years later, Nin told The Times correspondent 
in Barcelona how they had set about their task. ‘“‘ We began first 
with an educational campaign, and now we aré engaged in organising 
Workers’ Soviets in anticipation of the crucial moment when the 


Reprint of Fourth Congress of the Communist International. Moscow, 1922. English 
edition, p. 75. 
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workers must be the first to arrive on the scene and seize power. . ... 
We undertook to group the masses round the symbols of Democracy, 
such symbols as they could understand, to give the masses illusions. 
. . « We organised political juntas, which in Spain have a political 
significance, and which at the right moment could be converted into 
Soviets.” That reference to Democracy is illuminating, and Maurin’s 
biographer, himself a Communist, says, “‘ The official theory of the 
Communist International considers the Socialists as Social-Fascists, 
even more dangerous than real Fascists.”* He also writes that in 
one year rival gangs accounted for 400 members of the C.N.T.* 
Employers also suffered—‘ In a few years, 500 employers had been 
shot, poisoned, or kidnapped, 160 of them in the single city of Barce- 
lona.”* These troubles ceased when General Primo de Rivera 
declared a military dictatorship on September 13th, 1923. Then Nin, 
Maurin and other agents of the International returned to Russia 
for a time. 

Alfonso XII died in 1885, and Spain was ruled by the Queen 
Regent until May 17th, 1902, when Alfonso XIII on his sixteenth 
birthday ascended the throne. Under the constitution the King 
ruled through the Cortes or parliament, consisting of two houses, 
the Senate and the Congress of Deputies, the legislative body. The 
King could dissolve the Cortes at-any time, but was bound by the 
constitution to call for elections within three months. He nominated 
the Ministers, but the Cortes could throw them out. Many Cabinets 
did not last a week, and few survived three months. To be a Cabinet 
Minister for a day meant a pension of £300 a year for life. Elections 
were as corrupt as those in England during the eighteenth century ; 
and large numbers of the electorate became cynically indifferent. 
Politicians were out for money and corruption was rampant. In 
1907, a ‘ present’ of £80 to a Cabinet Minister’s secretary got me 
a licence to practise medicine in Spain. | 

The reign of Alfonso XIII had been clouded by ‘a disastrous war 
in Morocco, labour troubles at home, political assassinations, and 
the Catalan Separatist Movement. He approved the military 
‘dictatorship of Primo de Rivera under which the Moroccan. War 
was won. For seven years Spain had internal peace, wages rose 
25 to 50 per cent., new roads and railways were built and not a 
beggar was to be seen. On the Dictator’s Advisory Council was 
Largo Caballero, leader of the U.G.T. At the beginning of 1930, 
Primo de Rivera felt that he had lost the confidence of the Army 
and wanted to take a plebiscite of the Divisional Generals. The 
King refused and dismissed him on January 28th. The Dictator 
was very ill and retired to Paris where he died on the 16th of March. 

1 The Times, January 11th, 1933. 

2 Quoted in The Spanish Arena, By Foss and Gerahty. London. P. 115. 

3 Ibid., p. 51. . 

“ Robert Sencourt, Spain’s Ordeal. 
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The dismissal of the Dictator was acclaimed by Socialists, Radicals, 
and Liberals; but the crowds that cheered were also shouting 
** Down with the King.” The Monarchy was now in deadly peril, 
for the King, by refusing to summons the Cortes for seven years, 
had broken his oath to maintain the Constitution. He was now 
alone. In place of Primo de Rivera, he appointed General Berenguer 
and a civilian Cabinet to carry on the government. 

A wave of republicanism swept the country, and in Madrid a 
Central Revolutionary Committee, representing all parties except 
the monarchists, decided that on December 13th, 1930, a Republican 
Regime would be proclaimed throughout Spain. But Nin and 
Maurin were now back from Moscow, and on December 12th, two 
Communist officers, against the advice of the Central Committee 
led a military revolt at Jaca. The revolt was quelled by government 
troops, the plot discovered, the officers shot, and the Committee 
imprisoned. As Madariaga says,“ The extreme Left betrayed the Left.” 

A general election could no longer be postponed, and General 
Berenguer agreed to an election, provided freedom of the press and 
the right to hold public meetings were not restored until 20 days 
before the poll. When all parties announced that under these 
conditions they would abstain from voting, the General resigned. 
The King then offered the Cabinet to the Committee in prison. 
They refused. He appointed Admiral Aznar and a new Cabinet, 
who arranged to hold three successive elections—first municipal, 
then provincial, and then parliamentary. The municipal elections 
of April 12th, 1931, resulted in a victory for anti-King candidates 
in all the capital cities, except Cadiz, of the 50 provinces of Spain. 
In the rural areas there was a majority for the monarchy. On 
the 14th of April, the King was advised that to avoid bloodshed he 
should leave the country before nightfall. On learning that General 
Sanjurjo, in command of the Civil Guard, was a Republican, the 
King departed. 

A general election was held on June 28th, 1931, and 472 deputies 
were elected by universal suffrage on the basis of one deputy for 
every 50,000 of the population. The Constituent Assembly met in 
Madrid on July 14th, and proceeded to prepare the Constitution 
of the Second Spanish Republic. This provided that the President 
of the Republic had the power to dissolve Parliament once during his 
six year term of office. If he used this power twice, the next Parlia- 
ment’s duty was to approve or disapprove his action. We shall see 
the amazing consequences of this provision. Another point to note 
is that if Parliament declared an clection invalid through illegal 
practices then, by Article 22 of the Parliamentary Bye-Laws, a new 
election must be held in that constituency. Moreover, any election 
was invalid where less than 51 per cent. of the electorate voted. This 
was doubtless to prevent mass intimidation of the voters. 
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The Constitution was ratified on December gth, 1931, and next 
day Zamora, a Catholic Liberal, was elected President of the Republic; 
and Azana, a Progressive Liberal became Prime Minister and leader 
of a coalition of six parties of the Left. They had a majority of 1go. 
Their first legislation was the Law for the Defence of the Republic, 
whereby it was an offence to write or speak against the Republic. 
Newspapers could be suspended and private citizens imprisoned 
indefinitely for a breach of this law. Citizens could be forced 
to change their place of residence and might be deported. Divorce 
was not only made legal but also made legal by mutual consent after 
two years of marriage. All cemeteries were secularised, and no one 
was allowed Catholic burial unless he had asked for it in his will ! 
And, of course, the Society of Jesus was dissolved, and its property 
confiscated. Article 26 of the Constitution had prohibited education 
to be given by Religious Orders. So as soon as the Jesuits ceased 
by law to be an Order, they resumed teaching. These are merely 
a few samples of the laws passed by the First Republican Parliament. 
These laws embarrassed even Cabinet Ministers. Thus a Home 
Secretary of the Left said to a friend—“ On Tuesday, Parliament 
reassembles. I have about one hundred Anarchists in jail at 
Zaragoza, I must release them, for if a question is put to me, I cannot 
justify myself in law. I will release them on Monday. I will have no 
trouble in Parliament on Tuesday. And there will be bloodshed 
in Zaragoza on Wednesday.”1 He was right; and these conse- 
quences were resented by moderate Republicans. Thus, General 
Sanjurjo, he who had declared for a Republic in 1921, led a military 
revolt at Seville on August roth, 1932, This was quelled and the 
General sentenced to death. He was later reprieved and sentenced to 
imprisonment. On June gth, 1933, Zamora, as President of the 
Republic, dissolved its first Parliament. Some Spanish jurists main- 
tain that what he dissolved was not a Parliament but the Constituent 
Assembly. In that case his deposition in 1936 was illegal. 

One young man, whose name now belongs to history, José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, attempted to stem the revolutionary tide by peaceful 
means. A man of great intelligence, he had come to the conclusion 
that the alternative to Communism is not Democracy but a 
Corporate State in which all may have social justice according to the 
Papal Encyclicals. On October 29th, 1933, he founded Falange 
Espaiiola. ‘“‘ This idea of the State, this idea that the State has some- 
thing to do, and that it has something in which to believe, this, I say, 
is just what Fascism has as an essential quality, and this can very 
well be disentangled from all the tiresome stuff, from all the external 
showiness of Fascism, in which there are a few things I like, but others 
that I don’t like at all,”* Here it is worth quoting what Maurin 

1 Salvador de Madariaga. Spain. London, and edition. P. 301 

2 Speech in the Cortes, July 3rd, 1934. 
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the Communist has to say about Fascism—‘‘It has been stated 
that Fascism is a preventive contra-revolution. It would be more just 
to say that Fascism is the counter-revolutionary consequence of a 
revolution which has failed to achieve success.”! I agree with 
Maurin ;_ but having been bred and brought up in British democracy 
I hope José Antonio Primo de Rivera was mistaken. Time will 
tell. In 1934, Falange had not more than 5,000 members, but 
during and after the Civil War it became a great political force. 

At the General Election on November 1gth, 1933, there were 
nineteen parties in the field. The coalition of six parties of the Left 
lost 186 seats. Parties of the Right returned 207 members, of the 
Centre 167, and of the Left 99. Parliament assembled on December 
grd, and Zamora called on Lerroux, the Radical leader, to form 
a Cabinet of Centre and Right members. Lerroux was leader of 
the largest single party; but Gil Robles was ‘leader of the largest 
Right wing coalition, C.E.D.A. (Spanish Confederation of Right 
Autonomous Parties). On December 8th, strikes and disorders 
broke out all over Spain, churches and convents were attacked and 
burnt. The new administration shelved the plan for replacing 
Church schools by new secular schools, and granted the clergy two- 
thirds of their salaries for 1934. Lerroux got an amnesty for those 
guilty of political crimes prior to December 3rd, 1932. That released 
General Sanjurjo. This cost Lerroux the Premiership, which was 
given to one of his followers, Samper. Probably the greatest mistake 
was to slow down Agrarian Reform. ‘“ The land worker saw his 
wages drop again to famine levels, the security of his employment 
disappear, his hope of land vanish.”* The bad landlords returned 
to their bad old ways. Meanwhile, Largo Caballero was preaching 
open rebellion and the. “dictatorship of the Proletariat.” The 
country was flooded with Russian propaganda literature. 

On October 6th, 1934, the Communists Jaunched their long pre- 
pared attack against the Spanish Republic and a free Parliament 
elected by universal suffrage. A general strike paralysed nine 
capital cities, and in the Asturias there was civil war. There 60,000 
Communists were under arms, and the city-of Oviedo with a garrison 
of 1,600 men was besieged. A major military operation, directed by 
General Franco, saved the Republic. After the Rebellion the 
Government “ took possession of nearly 90,000 rifles, 33,000 pistols 
and revolvers, and some half-million rounds of ammunition.’’* 
And this at a time when General Franco had warned Gil Robles, 
Minister of War, that the Government arsenals were impoverished. 
Whence came these arms? All Spain knew the answer—Russia. 
And Spain was right. The Communist International, the official organ 
of the Comintern, stated on December 5th, 1934—“‘ The Soviets 
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organised the supply of arms and provisions, ...A Red army 
was created and fought against the Goverment troops holding 
Oviedo, the capital of Asturias, until October 18th, 1934.2 And 
reprisals? Here, the Republican Government may have made a 
mistake. None of the Communist leaders was executed, but 30,000 
people, including Largo Caballero, were put in jail. Only two 
Communists were executed, and these for terrible atrocities. And 
Largo Caballero? In prison that proud Spanish Communist told 
Mr. Edward Knoblaugh, “'The whole existing order will be over- 
turned. Azana will play Kerensky to my Lenin. Within five 
years the Republic will be so organised that it will be easy for my 
party to use it as. a stepping-stone to our objective. A Union of 
Iberian Soviet Republics—that is our aim.”* His prophecy about 
Azana was fulfilled. The next storm was a financial scandal in 
which Lerroux’s relatives were so involved that he had to resign 
from the Cabinet on September 25th, 1935. Dishonest gambling is 
anathema to Spaniards, and the discovery that an unfair gambling 
machine called Estraperlo had been brought into the country caused 
a general outcry. The word estraperlo is now a household word 
meaning black-market. 

On January 7th, 1936, Zamora dissolved his second Parliament. 
The parties of the Left formed the Popular Front : and the General 
Election of February 15th was accompanied by great disorder in 
which polling stations were raided, ballot papers seized, and forged 
votes substituted. The result was a victory for the Left. The 
Popular Front had 258, the Centre 62, and the Right 152 Deputies. 
A Committee of Parliament proceeded to deprive the Centre of 
30 seats, and the Right of 20 seats on account of alleged illegalities, 
The Committee declared their opponents to have been elected, 
without ordering a second ballot in accordance with Article 22 of 
the Bye-Laws. This gave the Popular Front 277, the Centre 32, 
and the Right 132 Deputies. If the Centre be counted as Right, 
then even these last results show that the country had voted Right, 
the votes cast being :— 

Popular Front - 4,206,200 
Right sn es 4,464,600 

Parliament proceeded to make itself even more illegal when Prieto, 
the Socialist rival of Largo Caballero, moved and carried a resolution 
that the previous Parliament had been wrongfully dissolved. In 
logic this meant that the present Parliament was illegal and that 
the previous Parliament should have been recalled. Logic had no 
place in the affair. The aim was to depose Zamora, President of 
the Republic who, despite all the anti-clerical laws he had signed, 
never forgot that he was a Catholic. Such men are dangerous to 


1 Quoted in The Spanish Arena. London. P. 180. 
2 Correspondent in Spain, p. 17. 
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Communists; and on May roth, 1936, before his term of office 
had expired, Zamora was deposed and Azana was elected President 
of the Republic. Largo Caballero had got his Kerensky. 

The defeat of the Left in 1933 had been followed by the burning 
of churches. Their victory in 1936 was celebrated by incendiarism 
on a grand scale. All political prisoners were released. No man’s 
life or property was safe. There was fighting in the streets between 
Falangists and Commmunists. Any government worthy of the 
name would have called on the Army to restore order. This govern- 
ment did nothing. They wanted revolution, a Communist revolution. 
A civic reception was given to 121 Spaniards who returned from 
Russia where they had been since the October rising in 1934. Trade 
unionists were being drilled as militiamen. Officers of high distinction 
were dismissed from the Army. Franco was sent to the Canary 
Islands as Commandant. From there he sent a long letter to the 
Minister of War. One sentence ran, “I can assure you that the 
spirit of justice in the Military Corps is such that any violent un- 
justifiable measures will produce a reaction.” 

Calvo Sotelo, in Parliament on June 16th, 1936, drew the attention 
of the Government to the appalling state of affairs during their five 
months of office. During that time, 284 public buildings, 171 
churches, 69 clubs, and 10 newspaper offices had been burned down. 
There had been 218 partial and 11g general strikes. There had 
been 3,300 assassinations. The Prime Minister replied, “You will 
be held personally responsible for the emotion which your speech 
will cause’’; and across the floor of the House Dolores Ibarruri, 
known to her friends as Passionaria, shouted—‘‘ That man has made 
his last speech.” She was right. . 

As Lieutenant Castillo, of the Police, was leaving his home at noon 
on the 12th of July, he was shot dead by three Falangists. At this 
time leaders of the Right, for their own safety, seldom passed the 
night in their own houses. That night Calvo Sotelo was sleeping 
at home for the first time in several weeks. At 3 a.m. next morning 
the Government police, Assault Guards, entered and told him he 
was wanted at Police Headquarters. He reached for the telephone 
to speak to the Home Secretary. ‘‘ Useless, we have cut the wires.” 
So he dressed, while his wife packed a handbag. He kissed his 
sleeping children, and told his wife he would send a message as soon 
as he reached Police H.Q. ‘“ That is,” he added, looking at the 
Police, “if these gentlemen are not taking me away to blow my 
brains out.” They take him in a large police car, shoot him in the 
back of the neck, and dump his body on the roadway inside the 
Madrid cemetery. The cemetery keeper afterwards testifies that it 
is now quite usual for bodies to arrive in this way. Nobody was 
prosecuted for the murder of a Member of Parliament. 

In the Canary Islands an English plane was standing by. On 
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July 17th, Franco sent a code message to those Generals who had 
sworn to save Spain from Communism. That afternoon the Garrison 
at Melilla were in revolt. At 2.30 a.m. on the 18th, Franco flew 
to Tetuan. That night the Prime Minister, Quiroga, learnt that 
many of the garrisons in Spain were in revolt. He resigned. From 
the Radio Station in Madrid, the U.G.T. were giving orders to 
the nation. A revolutionary government if ever one existed! And 
what says Comrade Maurin, now a member of the Spanish Parlia- 
ment? He is less happy. now: “ Unfortunately the Civil War 
broke out in Spain at the exact moment when Stalin’s regime com- 
pleted its evolution in Russia and the bureaucracy, dropping the 
mask, revealed itself brutally for what it was—a caste of new exploiters 
determined to maintain themselves in power against the people.” 

During the Civil War there was armed intervention on behalf of 
both parties. It is idle now to estimate its strength on either side. 
One thing must be recorded, Russia intervened first as was natural 
since Lenin had planned this war since 1920. The first contingents 
of the International Brigade landed at Barcelona at the end of July 
and at the beginning of August, 1936, that is within two weeks of 
the outbreak of the War. I had that from an eye-witness. Moreover, 
an English publication, The Volunteer for Liberty, is “Issued by the 
International Brigade Association in Britain of men and women of 
the British Battalion of the International Brigades who fought in 
Spain for the Republican ‘Government from July, 1936, till March, 
1939.” The badge of the Brigade, and of this periodical, is the 
Clenched Fist over the Red Star. Now it is obvious that an Inter- 
national Brigade including men from almost every country in the 
world cannot be organised in three weeks, no, nor in three months. 
The Civil War ended with the unconditional surrender of Madrid 
on March 26th, 1939. The last battle of that war was in the streets 
of Barcelona, where for three days Spanish Communists fought 
Spanish Anarchists. So in the end, the Anarchists helped to save 
Spain from becoming a Soviet Republic under Moscow. At what 
a cost! One million dead, and the country in ruins. 

I have briefly outlined the genesis of the Civil War, because in 
that war Spain became the cockpit of Europe; and although the 
policy of the British Government was non-intervention, both Press 
and public intervened. Some called Franco’s troops the Rebels and 
held that the Army had revolted against a freely elected Republican 
Government. Thousands of liberty-loving people accepted this 
view without question. They gave money, and some their lives, 
to defend democracy as defined by Lincoln. Those whose business 
it was and is to promote that view were and are careful to shout 
the word Republican and suppress the word Communist. On the 
other side were interventionists who called Franco’s troops the 
Nationalists, and believed that with the aid of Russia a Revolutionary 
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Government, representing a minority in Spain, had destroyed the 
Spanish Republic; and that Franco, backed by a majority of 
Spaniards was fighting Communism “red in tooth and claw.” 
These views still colour British opinion on Spanish Affairs at the 
present time. For that teason I have recalled a few of the facts. 





As Head of the State, and that designation is now replacing Caudillo, 
General Franco is acting as a functional king; and rules through 
a Council of Ministers appointed by himself. They in turn appoint 
the Civil Governors of the fifty Provinces, who in turn appoint the 
Mayors of cities and towns, also the Presidents of Provincial Councils. 
In three towns I found as Mayors a shopkeeper, a Grandee of Spain, 
and an electrician. Members of town and county Councils are also 
nominated. In place of Parliament there is a nominated Assembly. 
General Franco is also Head of the Armed Forces. The strength 
of such a government is that great executive power is held by a 
relatively small number of men. Therein also lies its weakness since 
men vary in capacity, intelligence, and integrity. Many Civil 
Governors are able administrators; a few are said to be rascals. 
They hold office at the pleasure of the Council of Ministers, and 
if any delinquency be detected they are dismissed. Of Franco’s 
personal integrity no sane person in Spain has any doubts. Thus 
after Mass at the Cathedral of Santiago, ‘a poor woman spoke to a 
rich woman. 

“‘ Sefiora, have you heard the news from Cordoba?” 

“Yes, the police have seized 70,000 litres of olive oil on the black 


market.” 
** Poor General Franco ! ! It is sad that so good a man should be 


surrounded by bad men.’ 

The penalties for the black marketeers are severe, but I noted 
inequality in the way these laws were enforced. In the prison 
at Valencia I saw a score of young girls, and asked the Director 
-of the prison why they were there. “ Estraperlo,” he replied, and 
the girls laughed. He also laughed, and said: 

“You see, they don’t mind. They’re only in for 15 days.” 

** Well,” I replied, “ I’d like to see their employer in for 15 months.” 

** I agree, but I do not put people in prison. I only receive them.” 

At Murcia, in the next Province, girls were selling black market 
bread on the pavement under the eyes of the police. At Granada 
there was no black market in the streets and no young girls in prison 
for that offence. The Civil Governor jailed the men behind the 
racket. In another prison, I found one of the richest men in the 
town. For his soap-making factory he had been allowed 16 tons of 
oil, which he sold on the black market. These black markets, 
as in all countries, arise from shortage of supplies. The year 1946 
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has seen a bumper harvest of wheat and olives ; and so the problem 
should right itself. Hitherto bread has been rationed in a most 
just manner. For the same amount of money, 55 centimos, a poor . 
person gets twice as much as those in the higher income class. There 
has been a real scarcity of food, and those who have suffered most 
have been the middle classes on fixed incomes of around 700 pesetas 
a month. They cannot afford the black market which is open 
to the rich. For the poor, the State Auxiliary Service, and com- 
munities of nuns, provide free dinners. Nuns at Valladolid were 
providing 3,000 dinners a day. No means test applied, although 
some were abusing this hospitality. In general there is under- 
nourishment but not malnutrition. Shops are better supplied with 
all kinds of goods than in Britain; and some things such as men’s 
clothes and boots were cheaper. The hotels de luxe are no more 
expensive than those of London. 

The Press is not free. Each editor does his own censoring, and 
prints news supplied by the Government. At Oviedo, I gave a long 
interview. It appeared in every paper in Spain. Nothing I said was 
altered, but some of my criticisms were omitted. On October goth, 
I broadcast from Madrid to Britain. Two days later a transla- 
tion, with four passages omitted, was broadcast from Madrid to 
South America. In an official complaint I said that the man who 
sought to make me less impartial did an ill service to Spain, and 
had a very elementary idea of propaganda. Recently censorship 
has been relaxed, and papers have criticised local administrators. 
That is all to the good. Without a free press it is impossible for 
any ruler to know accurately how his administration is working. 
The first step towards representative government will be municipal 
elections. These the Regime have in mind. Good representative 
government presupposes an electorate with a sense of collective 
civic responsibility, and that is precisely what the majority of 
Spaniards have not possessed in the past. It is a matter of education. 
What some of our people forget is that most elections in Spain 
have resembled those of England in the eighteenth century when 
bribery, corruption, and violence were rampant. The present 
franchise in Britain was not granted all at once, otherwise our 
history would have been less peaceful. Those who believe in 


' evolution should apply that doctrine to politics in Spain. Thus 


at the time of the Republic a rich Spaniard wished to enter Parlia- 
ment as a monarchist. His son-in-law, a young aristocrat, told 
me the story: “‘ He went to a constituency in the north and saw 
the cacique (local political boss) who told him the price. It was 
ten pesetas for every one on the list of voters and a grand piano 
for the casino (club). The grand piano was rather funny, don’t you 
think ? Well, he paid the money and then his opponent a Republican 
was elected. This man some months later was dying, and sent 
for a notary to whom he confessed that he had caused eight ballot 
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boxes, with votes for my father-in-law, to be burnt. Was that not 
terrible ? 

** Which ?” I asked. 

The son-in-law looked at me with blank astonishment, and this 
was the more surprising since his education had included three 
years at an English Catholic Public School. A few days later he said 
—‘*‘] amsorry you say I am not ademocrat. Why do you say that ? ” 

‘“* Because you told me that in all countries the poor must hate 
the rich.” 

It was a staunch Republican who told me that the only way to have 
a fair election in Spain would be with British soldiers guarding the 
polling stations. I told him they were otherwise engaged at the 
moment. 

Moreover, in the higher grades of the Spanish Civil Service there 
is a lack of men whose education is equal to those of the same class in 
Britain. It might be a good plan to have a highly paid Spanish 
Civil Service and make death, and confiscation of property, the 
penalty for corruption Nevertheless in housing schemes, land 
irrigation, and settlement, Franco’s Spain is a long way ahead of 
Britain. Social security in the form of old age pensions, sick benefit, 
accident insurance, medical services, hospitals, sanatoria, and 
children’s allowances have been carried almost to the present economic 
limits of the country. Passing from London to Madrid, only 3} hours 
by plane, the most startling contrast is the number of children in 
Spain. The country with children has a future. 

Much more could and would be spent on social services and 
education were it not for the large amount of revenue, 20 per cent., 
spent on the Army alone, and not including the police forces. There 
is a large army holding a defence in depth behind the Pyrenees. 
Is this necessary? That is the one question I had no need to ask 
in Madrid. The British Communist journal, The Volunteer for Liberty, 
in March, 1946, stated that “an organised and active guerrilla 
movement exists in all parts of Spain. . . . Other actions in Madrid 
included an attack with bombs on the Casa Alemana.” They 
even give a map with about 200 black dots showing places where 
Falangists have been executed, or as we would say murdered, in the 
previous year. It also states that “in France there are 150,000 
Spanish Republican exiles. They wait from day to day, almost from 
hour to hour, for the signal to return to Spain.” Republicans ! 
In their camps in France it is not the Spanish Republican flag that 
waves but the Red Flag of Russia. During my three months’ visit 
to Spain I spoke in prisons to some of those who, armed with rifles, 
machine guns, and hand grenades, had already crossed the Pyrenees. 
If British subjects re-entered England in like fashion they would be 
fortunate to escape hanging. Moreover, on the day when Com- 
munists conquer Spain, British Sea Power in the Mediterranean 
is lost. ‘That came to my mind when Franco, at our first interview, 
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said: ‘I believe that the safety of Spain depends on the safety of 
the British Empire.” Let us treat Spain as we would like her to 
treat us if we were in peril. 

As regards the monarchy, the time is not ripe for a Restoration. 
If the King returns he must carry a loaf of bread under his arm. 
That is why Communists, to whom the end justifies the means, have 
offered to collaborate with monarchists in Spain. A Grandee, 
ruling a Province, showed me an anonymous leaflet advising all 
monarchists in key positions to be ready to act when the signal was 
given. Not thus do sane men organise a coup d’état. The leaflet 
came from Communists. Ifthe King returned now, simple Spaniards 
would expect an end of all their troubles: whereas at least another 
good harvest is needed. If this failed, the monarchy would suffer 
and Communism would benefit. In point of fact, Communism is 
Franco’s trump card. The people will endure any hardship rather 
than have another civil war. As one of the Ministers remarked 
to me—‘‘ We have been well inoculated against Communism.” 
Moreover, the people resent any foreign interference. When the 
French closed the frontier in May, 1946, the reception which the 
Asturian miners gave Franco astonished even his own Ministers. 
The withdrawal of the British Ambassador in December, 1946, ensured 
another enthusiastic reception at Zaragoza. The cry was “ Franco, si; 
Russia no.” I have been well nigh deafened by that slogan. 

General Franco’s work for Spain is all the more remarkable 
because when he became Head of the State, the vaults of the Bank 
of Spain were empty. On October 25th, 1936, less than four months 
after the Civil War began, the Revolutionary Government must 
have known the game was up. At all events on that day, 7,800 
boxes of gold, including English sovereigns, were put on board a 
ship at Cartagena. The weight of the gold was 510,079,592 grammes. 
Its value then was £63,265,684. It was in charge of four officials 
of the Bank of Spain, who were told their destination was France. 
The ship went to Odessa, whence the officials and the gold went on 
to Moscow, where the gold was deposited in the Gosbank in the 
names of Dr. Negrin, Largo Caballero, and Prieto. The four 
officials were kept in Russia for two years on the pretext that the — 
gold was being counted. When they were allowed to leave “ one 
was dumped in Stockholm, one in Buenos Aires, one in Washington, 
and one in Mexico.”! In Mexico there is also loot, including a 
cap of 70,000 pearls which once adorned the statue of Our Lady 
in Toledo Cathedral, where, incidentally, the Dean had his tongue 
cut out before being shot.2 These things may explain how the 
peripatetic “‘ Provisional Government in Exile” is able to live well 
and travel in comfort between Paris, London, New York, and Mexico. 
It was truly Robbery under Arms on the grandest scale. Here 
is something into which an International Court of Justice, if such 


1 Madariaga. Spain, Second edition. London. P. 393. 
* Peers. Spain, Church and the Orders. London 1945. P. 170. 
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existed, might well enquire. On the other hand some of that gold 
in Moscow may represent payment for the services of the International 
Brigade. 

And what of the Church in Spain? “In the entire Roman 
Martyrology,” wrote the Spanish Bishops in the Joint Letter to 
the Bishops of the world, “ we should hardly find a form of martyrdom 
to which the Communists have not subjected our victims; we do 
not even exclude crucifixion.” That is a bare statement of truth. In 
the course of a few weeks, 10 bishops, and something like six thousand 
secular priests, and a total of about sixteen thousand priests, monks, 
nuns and lay workers were murdered in cold blood.” ? In the Church 
as in the State the work of reconstruction is going on. All over 
Spain, burnt or damaged churches have been repaired or rebuilt. 
More than a decade is needed for. the murdered priests and nuns 
to be replaced by new vocations, even from Navarre, the Catholic 
heart of Spain. 

Nevertheless, I got the impression that more might be done. For 
example the 1st of May is celebrated as Victory Day and Te Deums 
are sung in all the churches. Now after a family quarrel it does not 
make for future peace if every year the losers in that quarrel are 
reminded that they lost. It is not Christian: and in a nation it is 
not politic. Why not a Peace Day, and preach brotherly love 
between all men and all classes? My second example is Punta 
Umbria, a small seaside resort near Huelva. The resident population 
is 4,000, but for three months in the summer there is an influx of 
6,000 visitors mostly from Seville and Madrid. There is a church, and 
when the visitors come there is a priest. He leaves with the visitors, 
and any residents who die during the other nine months of the year 
die without the Sacraments. Their bodies are brought to Huelva 
for Christian burial. So the resident population does not go to 
church at all, on the ground that it is a church for the rich and not 
the poor. If you tell these people of the real shortage of priests, 
they will answer, “ there is always a priest for the rich.” On such 
a soil do the seeds of Communism take deep root and grow into 
monstrous things. I heard of this situation from a practising Catholic 
in Seville, and verified what he said. Finally, any criticism of Spain 
that I make now, or shall make at any time, has already been made 
to responsible persons in Spain. 

The United Nations General Assembly agreed at New York in 
December, 1946, that member states be advised to recall their Am- 
bassadors and Ministers from Spain. That was a great diplomatic 
victory for Russia, because according to Article II, paragraph 7, 
of the United Nations Charter: ‘ Nothing in the Charter shall 
authorise the United Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State (my italics) 
or shall require the members to submit such matters to settlement 

1 Peers. Spain, The Church and the Orders. London 1945, p. 166; 
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under the present Charter.” Nor does Spain come under Chapter 7 
which provides for coercive measures against States guilty of “ threats 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or acts of aggression. * She has 
done none of these things unless they include resistance to Com- 
munism. Why then have the Ambassadors and Ministers been 
withdrawn ? Is it because Spain is under a dictatorship? In that 
case Ambassadors and Ministers should be withdrawn from Lisbon 
and Moscow. Is dictatorship of the Left right and of the Right 
wrong? If so, why? | 

The magnitude of the Russian victory is apparent to all students 
of foreign affairs. In the summer of 1946, in the Swedish Parliament 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs pointed out that during the war 
(1939-45). Sweden, under threats from Germany, had been com- 
pelled to commit breaches of neutrality ranging from the supply of 
war material to the passage of German troops across her territory. 
Therefore, he added, Sweden would never be a party to interference 
in the internal affairs of another country. Every diplomat in Stock- 
holm realised that he was referring to Spain. And Spain remained 
neutral with the German Army at her gates, and barred the road to 
Gibraltar! In remaining neutral she was acting in her own interest 
as every honest realist would expect. At the Security Council 
(November, 1946), Sweden, Afghanistan, Outer Mongolia, and Albania 
were admitted as member states. Portugal, Eire, and Transjordan 
were not admitted. Mr. Gromyko voted against them because 
*‘ they were not in diplomatic relations with the Soviet ” (The Times, 
November 8th, 1946). The Times correspondent continues: ‘‘ There 
is no mention of any such qualification in the Charter, but to-day 
Mr. Gromyko asserts that the essential test whether a State fulfilled 
the qualifications required by the Charter—that it should be peace- 
loving and able and willing to carry out the obligations of the Charter 
—was its conduct during the war.” Portugal and Eire were, therefore, 
according to the Soviet thesis, incapable of passing this test because 
they were “ not even in diplomatic relations with some States bearing 
the brunt of the war.” True, they were not in diplomatic relations 
with Russia, but both were in diplomatic relations with Britain and 
America: and at a time when Russia and Germany had kept their 
pact of eternal friendship. Conduct during the War? Did not 
Portugal grant the Allies the use of the Azores as a Naval Base ! 
Finally, Sweden when admitted to the United Nations, voted against 
Spain. And now after seven years the. British Government has 
decided to claim compensation from Spain for British property lost 
or damaged in the Civil War. Is it too much to expect that Britain 
will help Spain to recover her stolen property? Never was peace 
and good will more remote from the world. I make bold to invert 
Franco’s words and to declare that the safety of the British Empire 
depends on the safety of Spain. Look at your maps. What will 


happen? Sabe Dios, quien sabe? HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND. 





THE AMAZING GROWTH OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS’ 


APPY is the writer who has a good subject, and Fr. Brodrick 
should be happy indeed, for he has one of the best—the 


golden age of the great Society—and a subject which, to 
all save specialists, is still all but unknown. In these twenty-three 
years that followed the death of St. Ignatius, the Jesuit history con- 
tinues to be a record of general heroic action, where the chiefs are 
personalities of heroic stature. Many of these leaders all students 
of the general history of these times have glimpsed, as one phase or 
another of the Counter-Reformation drama has called for their 
attention—Laynez at the Council of Trent; Maldonatus at the 


University of Paris; Mercurian, whether in the opening phase of . 


the Jesuit epic in our country, or as an intervener in the history of 
Catholic mysticism ; St. Peter Canisius in Germany: Now at last 
they are shown to us in their own right, and in the setting of their 
own religious vocation ; and we can see not merely the astonishing 
pageant of their versatile activity, but the massive simplicities that 
supported it, simplicity of spirit and of organisation, simplicity of 
resources, of devotedness, of loyal and childlike obedience in person- 
alities of genius, of unbelievable charity and kindness and consideration 
in superiors no less gifted. 

Never was there anything less mechanical, less rigid, less military 
than the Society, in these days at least; never, in any organisation, 
was there a stronger grasp of the distinction between means and 
ends, a more real hold on the principle littera occidit. The warm 
friendliness that had characterised the early years in Paris survived 
all the rapid expansion, and nowhere is it more evident than in the 
close relations of the central government to the rank and file. When 
Nadal made his great visitation of Spain in 1560, “ the relationship 
between superior and subject was one of his principal concerns ”’ : 
a ticklish, delicate business- often enough, of course, and the last 
thing with which any man of sense would wish to be charged, but 
something never “ funked”’ by this great man, who faced it with 
selflessness that was real.and concern that was genuine. ‘‘ He was 
so particular to see everyone was being treated well and spiritually 
assisted that a father of the house who liked a quiet life felt rather 
inclined to wonder why he omitted to interview the dog and the cat.” 

If there was one reason rather than another why the clerical and 
religious life of the Middle Ages ended in so vast a catastrophe, it 
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was neglect of the prescribed visitations—neglect to make the visita- 
tions and, also, neglect of the visitator to be himself that perfectly 
charitable man the office called for. In nothing is the early history 
of the Society more striking, by contrast, than in care for the visita- 
tions and for the spirit in which they were made; and in the real 
anxiety, everywhere displayed, to ensure reality and genuineness in 
all that domain of the spiritual where pose and gesture unconsciously 
picked up, and the appropriate phrase for all occasions acquired 
just as easily, veil, all too often, from the one most concerned, the 
survival as an animating force of the yet untamed, primitive libido 
dominandi. Never did the bully in office or the pious humbug have 
shorter shrift—as for what are popularly, but erroneously, called 
*‘ the darker vices,” the Society has never, so.far, stood in need of 
correction here, as a society, so stringent has ever been the care 
about the really weightier matters. 

Of the Jesuit life, seen from this point of view, Fr. Jerome Nadal 
is the classic type, the commissary sent out by the General to visit 
the distant provinces. Like all these religious he has, to begin with, 
the immense asset of the best education the day affords. He is a 
master of arts and a doctor of theology, in a time when this last 
meant a really tested mastery of the subject. Then he lives the 
rule exactly as the underlings live it—ashamed and humiliated in 
spirit, indeed, if he is not obviously having a harder time and a rougher 
deal, and never, if he can help it, in the embarrassing position that 
he must rule men less happily situated than himself. He is thorough, 
patient, impartial, tactful and Fr. Brodrick rightly gives up nearly 
fifty pages to show us in him the kind of thing within the Society 
which was the real secret of all it achieved ; and he reminds us 
that it was Nadal who first had the happy inspiration that the Jesuits 
should open schools for boys, and that he found time to write the 
first commentary on the constitutions of the Society and to deliver, 
in the course of his great visitation of 1560-1561, that “long series 
of exhortations on the Jesuit rule and way of life which contributed 
more than any other single influence to foster a corporate spirit in 
the order and to shape its tradition.” It is one of the greatest of all 
Jesuits whom Fr. Brodrick recalls to life in these brilliant and sym- 
pathetic pages, and we cannot be too grateful. 

“Where should we have been,” asked a bishop of these times, 
who was also a Doctor of the Church, “ had not God sent us these 
good Jesuit fathers, not only to show us the example of their holy 
lives but to teach us our Theology?” This was St. Francis of Sales, 
a one-time pupil of that Collége de Clermont at Paris around whose 
foundation one of the bitterest of all anti-Jesuit fights was waged, 
as Fr. Brodrick tells, with great moderation, in his second chapter. 
The Society was too obviously just what the decadent Catholicism 
of the time needed, for the sight of it to be welcome to decadent 
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Catholics. The laity—it would seem—in their habitual way wel- 
comed the new organised enthusiasm, and so did the ordinary clergy ; 
and so, without exception, did the innumerable Counter-Reformation 
saints. But the vested interests fought it: the organised theologians 
of the universities, for example ; more or less organised parties in 
the older religious orders; and the decadent, semi-secularised, 
prelates with whom royal ‘favour and papal weakness had, for too 
long, filled the national hierarchies. 

The University of Paris had, in its general spirit, been anti-papal 
for generations, as it had been Ockhamist ; and Ockhamism had 
dominated Wittenberg and Erfurt before ever they were Lutheran. 
Now were seen the first fruits of St. Ignatius’s momentous decision 
that St. Thomas was to be the Society’s master in theology. For 
it was in the period which this book covers that the great Jesuit 
advance on Germany really began, the slow steady fight for a place 
in the university world. The fathers re-introduced Catholicism 
into the lives of the lay students; they re-organised—indeed they 
began anew—the education of the clergy; they exorcised, once 
for all, the Nominalists. And here we come once more across the 
hero of Fr. Brodrick’s predilection, St. Peter Canisius, whose import- 
ance it is indeed impossible to exaggerate—work done in the teeth 
of the most extraordinary indifference from all too many of those 
whom it chiefly concerned, the revival of the moribund University 
of Ingolstadt, the infusion of new life into the University of Vienna, 
the composition of the famous Catechisms, the zeal that gave him 
the strength to travel, organising and poonching over 6,000 miles in 
four years alone. 

While St. Peter was thus tenderly piecing together the scattered 
remnants of German Catholicism, his fellow Dutchman, Nicholas 
Floris of Gouda, was working in Scotland as the legate of Pius IV 
to Mary Queen of Scots—the hero of the saddest story Fr. 
Brodrick has to tell, and which he tells with characteristic candour 
and simplicity. Nothing came of that diplomatic expedition— 
nothing could have come of it ; and the final wise word, spoken alas 
in vain, as were too many like golden counsels from that same man, 
would seem to be that of the French provincial, Fr. Oliver Manare : 
** the Queen of Scotland has great need of advice and consequently of 
grave, prudent and God-fearing men about her, men of the country 
rather than foreigners, least of all foreigners sent by that See which 
the heretical Scots hate more than the Devil.” 

The splendour of the Society’s achievement in the restoration of 
Catholic life throughout Europe is familiar to all—what has, hitherto, 
been almost unknown are the conditions of poverty, of destitution 


indeed, in which all these great men did their work. The great — 


ones of the world—whether in Church or State—were, all too frequent- 
ly, chiefly interested in the Society for what they could get out of it, 
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their own work done for them gratis. Thus Laynez, the General 
of the Society, goes to France at the request of Pius IV, as theological 
adviser to the Cardinal Legate, Ippolito d’Este, and for the four 
Jesuits “ this magnifico, grandson of Alexander VI and inheritor of 
his easy conscience, provided ‘una cambretta molto piccola’ without 


. beds, except two mattresses on the floor, or a table or chair”; it 


was from such conveniences that Laynez prepared his theological 
memoranda, and the great speeches with which he pulled the 
Catholicism of France out of the hole into which Catherine de Medici’s 
compromising spirit had pitched it. “‘ The Cardinal himself lived in 
great state at the King’s palace, where he used to invite Laynez to 
breakfast in order to ask his advice.” 

The incident is typical of the “ consideration” which these men 
enjoyed, only too often, from their own ecclesiastical superiors ; 
and it is an evidence of the degree of detachment from all things 
earthly in which they did their great work—and which they needed 
to possess, if the work was ever to be done. This was not the least 
hard of the hard conditions that were the life of all of them; and 
indeed the Jesuit marooned in the distant missions of the Indies had 
little more to suffer in the merely physical sense of the word than his 
brethren toiling at the foundation of colleges in France and Germany 
—or even Rome. 

The supreme heights of sacrifice were however those of the mission 
to Abyssinia, a prospect so awful that the rule about dignities was 
now, for the first time, rélaxed and Jesuits were allowed to become 
bishops. Surely, not since the days when St. Paul kept body and soul 
together by making tents, have there been bishops who accepted as 
their daily lot such destitution as these Jesuits commissioned for the 
salvation of Prester John. And then there are the first martyrs 
of the Society, in Africa, Florida, Brazil and Ireland—whose stories 
are too moving to be marred by summary. 

Fr. Brodrick has done us all a great service by this second volume. ? 
It is, to begin with, readable as only those books are readable which 
are inspired by deep love and enthusiasm for an ideal, an ideal lived 
and not merely conceived notionally. He takes us inside the Society 
and helps us to see the domestic side of the great affair. The more 
close our acquaintance with these intimacies the more really do we 
understand how only one who lives the Jesuit life can do justice to 
his fellows—as Newman declared that none but an Anglican could 
ever do justice to his own life in the Church of England. Where 
things puzzle us we must often be content to be puzzled, not possess- 
ing those unconscious postulates and pre-conceptions which are here 
the common heritage of the subject and of the historian. How, in- 
deed, shall one who has never made the famous Exercises profess so to 
understand the Society as to pass definite judgments whether pro 

1 The first, The Origin of the Jesuits, was published in 1940. 
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or con, on the relations of its members one to another? Certainly 
no literary study of texts will fully equip him for the task. And 
willy nilly, the Jesuit, after four hundred years, still remains some- 
thing sui generis—to us, at least, who see Manresa only as from Phasga. 
Which being said, in bar of rejoinder, I should like diffidently agere 
contra my inclination to let pass with nothing but the high commenda- 
tion it merits a friend’s masterly book, and to mention one thing 
that puzzles me somewhat. Fr. Brodrick is nothing if not candid— 
the sore spots are always laid bare without any preliminaries. But 
I confess myself worried by what seems an unconscious postulate 
that “ authority’s” mistakes don’t really matter; and I could 
wish for a little more rasp in his kindly tone when he deals with such 
pests as those local superiors whose self-inspired interpretations of 
the rule added fresh obstacles to the hard tasks of the better men 
they governed. I think, for example, another phrase would have been 
more appropriate, to describe Father Juan Vittoria, than “ absent- 
mindedly sanctifying the soul of St. Peter Canisius”; and I don’t 
like this sentence either, ‘‘ The Popes unfortunately had sanctioned 
the seizure of the negroes, thinking thus, if no other way succeeded, 
to Christianize them.” The story of the General Congregation of 
1565 and that “ difficult” subject, Fr. Antonio Araoz, seems an 
occasion when the Roman maxim was reversed, “‘ debellare superbos ” 
—I confess to such a personal interest in all these happenings, bred 
of Fr. Brodrick’s vivid treatment, that I longed to hear that this 
genius had then received his “‘ come uppance.” 
A few lines back I ventured the opinion that the Jesuit is still 
‘“‘sui generis,” and I wonder if Fr. Brodrick has really seized what 
‘it was that caused such uneasiness when it was proposed to sanction 
a religious order in whose life the choral office played no part? I 
suggest it was not a question of how the priests dealt with the Divine 
Office, whether they said it privately as the parochial clergy do or 
“‘ chanted ” it, but rather that now, for the first time, the possibility 
was suggested that religious could be trained otherwise than upon 
this as their daily spiritual sustenance. A Dominican, for example, 
makes his first acquaintance with the breviary the night he arrives at 
his novitiate house: a Jesuit is a religious with vows of ten years’ 
standing or more before the Office becomes part of his daily life. 
I am not, of course, making any comparison between two systems 
which have, in equal measure, the blessing of the Church—but I 
suggest that it is along some such lines as these that the reason is 
to be sought why, of the six popes who ruled in the forty years that 
followed the confirmation of the Constitutions of the Society the 
three who were themselves members of a religious order turned— 
I think by a kind of instinct—to impose upon it the duty of the choral 


office. 
One last grunt. Does not Fr. Brodrick, when, recounting the 
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great work done at Ingolstadt, he says Catholic theology “ arose 
from the tomb in more comely robes than she had worn since the 
palmy days of St. Albert and St. Thomas ” somewhat forget Cajetan, 
Vittoria and (ut minus sapiens dico) Melchior Cano? And likewise, 
when he speaks of the lectures at Vienna on the Summa of St. Thomas 
as “then an almost revolutionary proceeding”? It was indeed, 
in 1562, eighty years since a Dominican Chapter General had made 
this the rule for the Friars Preachers. Is it really enough—here I am 
conscious of ignes suppositos—to say of a certain aspect of Francis 
Suarez, that “‘ though a devout disciple of St. Thomas [he] had a 
mind of his own and took the liberty of differing from the Master 
now and again” ?} 

As a writer Fr. Brodrick shows himself in this volume more than 
ever a master of his craft—the clear distinction of this book is living 
witness that the Society’s humanistic traditions are in no danger 
in the English province. He is ever vivid, personal, original ; and 
the whole fabric is shot through with his ever kindly and charitable 
wit, natural, appropriate and never strained. The book reads easily 
—too easily by far to convey any idea of the immense fatigues that 
must have gone to the planning, the research, the selection—to all 
that work by comparison with which composition is a bagatelle ; 
it is the price inevitably paid for so vast a survey, for what is a valuable 
piece of original scholarship presented in the kindly terms of haute 
vulgarisation. That few of those who read it will fully appreciate 
** all that” will matter less to the author than—what should be a 
certainty—that his readers will be very many indeed, and that of 
these his book will make not merely new friends for the Society but 


new enthusiasts for the cause of its Master. 
Pure HuGHes. 


1 Italics the reviewer’s. 
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THE LEGEND OF DON JUAN 


strictly no such thing as a Don Juan legend. Neither can 

Don Juan be spoken of as a universal character in the way 
in which it is possible to refer to Hamlet or Don Quixote. There 
is not one Don Juan; there are several. But there is a Don Juan 
story which incorporates another and older Europe-wide legend ; 
and this story, with many variations, is the one which is well known 
to the opera-goers, the theatre enthusiasts and the novel readers of 
a large part of the world. With that of Faust it forms a pair which 
has fascinated the Western world since the XVIIth: century as 
much as, if not more, than any others. Sometimes singly, some- 
times together, Faust and Don Juan have been the subject of numerous 
literary and musical works. Both spring from Catholic beliefs. 
Neither, though this is truer of Don Juan than of Faust, has received 
a final form. 

The Spanish Don Juan legend—if it can be spoken of as such— 
is the tale of a man who happens to be a seducer, though he could 
have been any kind of sinner. He begins by having little respect 
for living beings, and he develops into a man who has as little awe 
for the dead. He is restrained neither by human nor by divine 
laws ; in the former case, not because he is an anarchist; in the 
latter, not because he has no belief in God. Indeed he has. It is 
in spite of his belief that he transgresses. But he is convinced that 
there will be time given, him in which to repent his sins, even at the 
moment of death. So he pays heed neither to the warnings of his 
companions nor to the admonishments of the statue of a man he 
has killed. In the end, this statue carries him off, impenitent, to 
hell. 

The “legend” straightaway can be seen to differ from the story 
as known to-day. The two parted company quickly. Although 
the story followed the “ legend ” fairly closely for a short time, out- 
side Spain the moral purpose of the legend was soon forgotten. In 
England, ‘‘ Don Juan” is now synonymous with a rake or an adul- 
terer; in France, with libertinage. In Germany, Don Juan is a 
self-contradictory shadow that haunts the world in search of a love 


() sxx: Spain and the Spanish-speaking countries, there is 


worthy of his own; I say contradictory, for perfect love is that’ 


which gives everything—and demands nothing ; whereas Don Juan 
in Germany wants everything, and gives nothing. In Italy, he is 
almost a comic character ; in all, the moral purpose is lost. Moliére 
saw in the subject a means to bring into disrepute the hypocrites 
and libertines of his day. But even his Don Juan, atheist and blas- 
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phemer, is not the Spanish Don Juan. It is indeed a far cry from 
Don Juan of the legend to the Frenchman’s coin “ pour l'amour de 
Phumanité.” 

Don Juan has inspired numerous plays, novels and other literary 
works. In some of these the story has been so changed as in no 
way to resemble the original in more than one or two incidentals. 
The same is true of Faust. Perhaps of the two, that of Don Juan 
has been interpreted the more widely and more diversely. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether in England more than a very small number 
of those who have heard the name Don Juan picture to themselves 
the story as a moral one. To England it came late and by then 
considerably distorted. Shadwell’s Restoration piece has little in 
common with the original beyond the name of the hero. Byron 
was equally little troubled by the original spirit or purpose. Shaw’s 
play is the vehicle for ideas peculiar to his time and circumstances, - 
ideas which would have been laughed to scorn when Tirso wrote. 
They were stale then. 

These are by no means the only English variations on the theme, 
though they are perhaps the more important ones from English 
literature. France, Holland, Italy, Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries, perhaps even the Eastern European, have all contributed 
to the Don Juanesque pile. One writer has even put forward a 
Japanese play as inspired by Don Juan, though I fear he fails to 
substantiate his argument. But it is this wide diffusion of the story 
with its numerous variations that makes it impossible to talk of 
Don Juan as a character. He may be said to be a ‘type’; even 
here it is difficult to. decide the ‘type’ he is; and it is all too easy 
when discussing him even as a type, to attribute to the XVIIth or 
XVIIIth centuries ideas with which they were not concerned. It 
is easy also to imagine that these centuries were most interested in 
that feature of the original story which has the widest appeal to-day. 

There can be said to be three main features of interest in the 
original. First, Don Juan the seducer: secondly, the Statue that 
invites a human being to supper: thirdly, the man who delays 
his repentance until it is too late. 

One writer on Don Juan has seen him as “ the defender of natural 
and individual rights against human and religious laws,” an opinion 
that too obviously contains its own refutation. Even if the word 
“‘impulses ” is substituted for “ rights,” the sentence is untrue of 
the Spanish Don Juan and even of the French of Moliére. He has 
been pictured:as a man “ not completely normal,” as “a product 
of a certain physical and moral state,” as “‘ of interest to the psycho- 
logist and physiologist,” as a character “ that worries the moralist 
because he is a threat to social order,”’ as something which “enervated 
generations cannot produce,” but. which needs the “fertile soil of 
the Spain of the Conquistadores and the Italy of the Condottieri.” 
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All these remarks, within narrow limits, are true of the French 
Don Juan, but hardly of the Spanish, where the essential trait in his 
character is that he is a sinner and only incidentally against the 
sixth commandment; and in any case he would be a foolhardy 
historian who denied the existence of the seducer to any age, country 
or generation. The court described by Ramon Lull, for example, 
seems no better and no worse than that of Philip IV. This interest 
in Don Juan as “ a man not completely normal,” a “ product of a 
certain physical and moral state” and so on is late XIXth and 
early XXth century. The XVIIth century had other problems 
in mind. True, the seducer was a problem then as now. But can 
it be said it preoccupied the XVIIth century as much as, say, the 
problem of Free Will and Predestination? I doubt it. For had 
Don Juan been nothing more than a character abnormally concu- 
piscent, and were this the main element which interested the age 
in which he first appeared in print, it would not have been the name 
of Don Juan but of some other hero from any of numerous other 
better written plays which would hate become the by-word for lust. 
All these remarks could have been made about Jupiter equally well 
—yet Jupiter can hardly be said to figure in European literature 
as Don Juan does. 

Faust and Don Juan sprang from Catholic beliefs. The one 
speaks of the corruption of the soul; the other of the flesh. They 
are thus complementary to each other, for in the one the fall of the 
spirit leads to the surrender to the flesh, while in the other, obedience 
to the demands of the flesh culminates in the pollution of the spirit. 
Between them they show the “ three enemies of the soul” at work 
—in Faust primarily the Devil ; in Don Juan, the Flesh. Faust’s 
sin is resistance to the known truth and then despair ; Don Juan’s 
is presumption and then final impenitence. Both stories, moreover, 
presuppose the existence of an immortal soul to be saved or damned 
according to its will; at least, if neither of them says much about 
heaven, they both have plenty to tell us about hell. ‘Marlowe’s 
Faust deals with the devil; Tirso’s Don Juan believes in God. 
Lastly, both underline the Thomist argument, that pride is the root 
of all sin. 

The two stories, then, are portrayals of Catholic ideas; that is 
not to say that they are theological expositions of particular doctrines. 
Far from it. As such they are both grossly incomplete. That 
either story could literally take place, some theologians may main- 
tain, but they would not go farther than say: ‘“‘ These things are 
possible,” and not: “ These things have happened.” But what 
they imply is a different matter. By this, I mean that while few 
theologians would say that a man can literally sell his soul to the 
devil in exchange for certain powers, and that having done so, he 
has placed himself beyond repentance, or that a man who seemingly 
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dies impenitent has in actual fact done so, all would argue that 
worldly power can be and has been bought at the cost of moral 
principles, and that the delaying of penance is dangerous. 

The original story of Don Juan is simple. As with so much that 
comes from Spain it is a mixture of a religious idea with folk lore. 
The religious part is the history of a man who gives himself over to 
the delights of the flesh. He knows these to be wrong and he knows 
the consequences of his behaviour. But he keeps on putting off his 
repentance, always relying.on time to save himself at the moment 
of his death. The folklore element (itself not divorced from religious 
beliefs) is the legend of a man who has such little respect for the dead 
that he mocks a statue of a dead man. The dead man’s spirit animates 
the statue and at the invitation of the living, sups with him. These 
two were brought together, perhaps for the first time, by a Father 
Tellez, who under the pseudonym Tirso de Molina, has an eminent 
position among Spanish Dramatists. His play suffers from those, 
to us, strange conventions of the Spanish XVIIth century stage, and 
from hasty writing, or what seems to be hasty writing. It is a play 
which compares very unfavourably with others Tirso wrote. Yet 
it is this which directly or indirectly diffused the legend outside the 
boundaries of Spain. 

Some critics have adduced a similarity between Don Juan’s fate 
and the fall of the statue of Mitys on his assassin. The anecdote 
is told by Aristotle in the Poetics. There is secondly, in Dion 
Chrysostom’s ‘Podiaxds, the tale of the statue of Theagenes of Thaos 
which took umbrage at being whipped by an enemy and thereupon 
bludgeoned him to death. These essays in “‘ Comparative Literature,” 
however, seem a little strained. Why not bring in Pygmalion as well ? 
But there are to this day, among the peoples of Germany, Denmark, 
Brittany and Portugal, stories of disrespect to skeletons and of the 
skeletons’ objection to ill-treatment. In these, there is a measure 
of religious, though not always exclusively Christian, sentiment. 
But in Spain such legends as remain current to this day of outraged 
statues or skeletons imply not merely Christian, but definitely Catholic 
ideas. They can be grouped into two, the first speaking of an in- 
sulted skeleton or skull, the other of a mocked statue. 

The “skeleton ”’ stories tell the following tale. A gallant is on 
his way to church, not to hear Mass, but to have a look at the 
beautiful women there. On the road he sees a skull. He kicks it 
and then says, ‘‘ Come sup with me to-night.” To his horror, the 
skull accepts, and that night it comes to the gallant’s house. There 
it makes a return invitation. At midnight the gallant and the skull 
go to the church. There, yawns an open tomb. ‘“ Come in, come 
in,” says the skull. ‘‘ You can sup with me there.” “I’m not 
going in there,”’ says the gallant, “God forbids it.” “Had you 
not called on the name of God,” replies the skull, “‘ and were you 
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not wearing a medal round your neck, willy-nilly you would come in. 
Go home, you ill-mannered villain, and the next time you see a skull, 
be respectful to it, say an Our Father for its soul and bury it. Do 
to others as you would be done to when you leave this earth.” 

The “statue” stories tell of a “ gentleman” who on a famous 
day went to church and there knelt before a statue. Pulling the 
statue’s beard, he mocks it: ‘“‘ Venerable old man, who would have 
said that one day I would pull at your mangy whiskers with my 
very own hands. Come sup with me to-night.” As before, the 
statue comes to the house, and in return, it invites the “gentleman” 
to sup with him—but on the following night. In the meantime, 
the gentleman goes to confession and communion, and this saves 
him as before. ‘“ Next time,” says the statue, “don’t mock the 
dead. Pray for them and commend them to God. Let this event 
be a lesson to you.” 

The Spanish critic, Menendez, argues convincingly that these 
legends are older than Tirso de Molina’s play, and not subse- 
quent to it. However, there are two great differences between 
these legends and the use Tirso makes of them in his play: they 
all end happily, with the man saving himself; and their moral is 
that we should pray for the dead. In Tirso, Don Juan is damned 
because he will not repent. On Zorilla’s romantic XIXth century 
interpretation we shall touch later. 

It has been argued that this story of a statue is the element of 
the Don Juan legend to which the whole owed its diffusion. The 
argument seems unconvincing, firstly because the statue legend is 
itself so diffused that playwrights in almost any European country 
could have used it from their own native sources, and secondly 
because there is again at least one other play, and a better one, of 
a statue coming to life. This play is Lope’s ‘“‘ Dineros Son Calidad.” 

Don Juan as a rake, was a commonplace in Spanish and other 
drama. The statue story had already been heard. Neither element, 
therefore, seems to yield sufficient reason for the original popularity 
of Don Juan. The interweaving of the one element with the other 
may have fascinated them. No doubt it did, but this is hardly 
enough to warrant the survival of Tirso’s play. The hero of “Dineros 
Son Calidad ” is no less interesting than Don Juan, yet we do not 
hear of a Don Octavio as we do of Don Juan. Lope’s play is quite 
good. Tirso’s is full of imperfections, and though the texts we have 
to-day are believed to be corrupt, it is difficult to see how the original, 
as he wrote it, could have been a masterpiece or even a good average 
production. The play survives in spite of all its blemishes. It has 
been taken to Italy and then to other countries from Spain or from 
Italy. It has little to commend it. As a seducer, its main character 
is commonplace ;_ in its introduction of the dining statue, it is not 
original. But in its introduction of the problem of a deathbed 
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repentance, it has something new, and unique. It may be asked 
then whether Tirso’s contemporaries were impressed by it for any 
reason other than its moral lesson, and whether they, whatever 
subsequent generations may have made of it, saw value in it in any 
other way. | 

Spanish Liberal critics in the early XXth and late XTXth century 
may have been loath to believe that the greatest age in Spanish litera- 
ture was one in which writers did sincerely believe in Catholicism. 
But their theories are beginning to be discredited, and the ‘‘ Golden 
Age” writers are now being seen as men who wrote what they did, 
because and not in spite of what they believed. It is now being 
whispered that Cervantes perhaps did mean what he said in his 
prologue to the “‘ Novelas Exemplares,” speaking of their moral 
purpose. It is now being argued that moral disquisition elsewhere, 
mingled with interesting anecdote, was no pepper to throw in the 
eyes of the Inquisition, but rather that the interesting anecdote was 
the spice to help the reader digest the moral. 

Tirso’s play remairis unsatisfactory, judged by’ our present-day 
standards. It is moulded in Lope’s dramatic form and suffers from 
its conventions, without being saved by Lope’s virtues. It is there- 
fore doubtful whether it could be produced successfully on the Spanish 
stage to-day. A faithful translation into English would be a failure. 
Cut considerably, or performed as a curiosity, it might be acceptable 
to a small public. That is all. Tirso’s treatment of his characters 
is sketchy. He obeys a XVIth century stage conventional attitude 
to women; an attitude morally strange to us, and with which we 
would disagree more than we would agree with its moral lesson. 
It might indeed be worth some student’s while to make a study of 
the laws on marriage as decreed by the Council of Trent; of the 
Spanish State laws of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries; of the 
effect, if any, of the first on the second; and of the influence of 
them both on the behaviour of heroes and heroines in the drama 
and novel of the Spanish “ Siglo de Oro.” The results might reverse 
yet a few more XIXth century judgments. 

Tirso’s play is almost forgotten now, even in Spain, for a better 
play on the same subject has been written since. In Spain and 
Mexico every November 2nd, the XIXth century version of the 
Don Juan story by Zorilla is performed. In this, the eschatological 
purpose of the original is largely, though not entirely, lost by the 
introduction of a second part, in which Don Juan is saved by the 
love of a rather spineless girl. I doubt the universal or even the 
lasting appeal of Zorilla’s work. In this, Don Juan as a persona 
amanda is unconvincing—perhaps the irresistible lover cannot be 
portrayed within the limits of the stage. Don Juan’s shooting of 
his rival and of Don Gonzalo is cowardly ; so also is his quarrel 
with his friends, Centellas and Avellanada. His moneyed liberalism 
is shallow. 
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Zorilla’s play has two virtues: it is full of incident and it is quick 
in action. It is in two parts. The first opens in an inn. There 
Don Juan and his rival Luis give an account of their misdemeanours 
during the past year—rather tedious lists and rather far fetched. 
Juan wins numerically. Luis points out that one adventure Juan 
has not undertaken is the stealing of a girl out of a convent. Juan 
agrees to do it, and to seduce Luis’ bride-to-be into the bargain. 
After numerous incidents he does both. In the course of these we 
have a set of rather paltry arguments by an Abbess on why the girl 
should be happy in the convent from which Juan takes her; the 
girl is then given the most fantastic explanations, which she readily 
accepts, on how she came to be in Juan’s house accompanied by 
her nurse. For no apparent reason she falls in love with Don Juan 
and he with her. In the meantime Luis and her father come athirst 
for vengeance. Two pistol shots and all is done. Juan flees the 
country. The girl is left weeping. 

Part II opens in the vault of Juan’s family where there is a multi- 
tude of statues—one was not enough for the romantics. The girl 
and Juan’s father have been added to the list of casualties during 
the interval. The statue of the girl speaks to Juan who weeps for his 
sins because of the girl. She tells him, “‘ God has told me I shall be 
saved if you repent, be damned with you if you don’t ’’—all very 
strange theology. She warns him that he is to die that night, in what 
I can only call melodramatic language. All this causes Juan to 
reflect upon his previous attitude of disbelief in an after-life. The 
dramatic tension is broken by Juan’s friends, Avellanada and Cen- 
tellas, coming into the scene. They, for old time’s sake, invite him 
and his guests to supper. He has no guests. Not to be outdone 
he asks the statue of the girl’s father to come with him. The statue 
comes, of course. His friends do not see it and will not believe him, 
so he disposes of them both. Zorilla captions his last act: “‘ Mercy 
of God and Apotheosis (sic) of Love.” Don Juan repents of the 
murders, more or less. The statue comes again this time to kill him. 
Juan realizes his position. He then says, “It is impossible in one 
moment to wipe out thirty accused years of crimes and misdeeds.” 
But he just manages to do it. The shadow of the girl drives away the 
devils about to claim him and the two go off to heaven. The whole 
is little better than melodrama. 

As can be seen, Zorilla has here introduced the sentimental and 
romantic conception of human love as a saving grace. He retains 
the problem of a last-minute repentance; but then he introduces 
a new question into the argument, whether there is an after-life—a 
question that did not bother Tirso. 

Outside Spain, there have been over a hundred works in which 
Don Juan figures. Yet none of these can be said to have given him 
final form. It would seem that it is he, rather than Don Quixote, 
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who “a lean and foolish knight for ever rides in vain” ; lean and 
foolish because he has been given no body by any writer, indeed 
more a skeleton than the one outraged in the legends; ever riding 
in vain in search of an author. Perhaps he is destined to ride in vain. 

There is one commentator on the story who distinguishes between 
what he calls the Northern and the Southern Don Juan—the Northern 
being the man in search of an ideal love, the Southern being the 
man who believes in God. Perhaps the two can be welded into one. 
Perhaps Tirso’s compatriot, St. John of the Cross, can show the way. 
This Don Juan could be the story of aman who tries in turn self-love 
( Todo-Nada) to satisfy an idea and finds this wanting; who then 
seeks it in human love and finds this insufficient ; who then begins 


the Ascent to Mystic Love (Nada- Todo). 
G. A. M. Hi1ts. 
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SHORT NOTICE. 


SPIRITUAL 


This Tremendous Lover (Mercier Press: 12s. 6d. n.), by Fr. M. 
Eugene Boylan, O.C.R., is designed to show the ordinary Catholic the 
love with which God has planned for him, surrounds and completes him. 
The creation and redemption of the world and each man’s place in it are 
the work of God’s love. -Each man, whose being and every function 
depend on God’s particular love, finds his completion through this same 
particular, personal love in God’s greatest achievement of love, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Into this framework Fr. Boylan would build all the 
details of each man’s particular concrete spiritual life; and he has much 
wise advice to give on practical charity and humility, prayer, mortification, 
reading. 

In a sense the book is too ambitious. The attempt to embrace so wide 
a field of dogma in so small a compass could be fully successful only by 
a very precise seizing and relating of the essential relevance of the parts 
to be integrated: the occasional diffuseness of the author obscures this 
purpose. As the book is not meant for the theological student, the solution 
of theological problems is not to be expected. But problems are at times 
suggested without adequate treatment: thus the confusion Fr. Boylan 
suspects may arise from the double aspect of Christ in the Christian and 
the Christian in Christ is not dissipated by an appeal to God being a spirit 
and the Holy Ghost being the soul of the Church. 

This is a book, however, which should do much to rid the man or woman 
in the world of the persuasion that the practice of holiness is the privilege 
of the dedicated few and of its more distressing corollary that the ordinary 
Catholic’s relations with God can never have the qualities of a really intimate 
friendship. ' 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS: 1846—1946 


HEN the Church formally approves a given religious 

W Institute, her action has certain theological implications 

that deserve more attention than they commonly receive. 
Her approval is something more than a nihil obstat ; something far 
more, even, than a benevolent blessing. According to received 
theological opinion, the Church stakes her reputation for Truth 
and, up to a point, pledges her infallibility. What the Church says 
in effect is: Digitus Dei est hic ! 

In the same way, when the Church confirms a religious Institute 
or canonizes a Saint, she makes a certain verification of high spiritual 
moment. She identifies, and confirms with her supreme authority, 
the workings of God’s supernatural Providence in history and in 
the life of man. It is as though she said: “ You wish to see and 
understand God’s working in human life? Well—here is an 
authentic instance which I set before you for your study and contem- 
plation. You will find here the inner secret and law of God’s dealing 
with man.” The secret is there, to be sure—but it is rarely on the 
surface and never to be seen save by the eyes of Faith. The working 
of God’s supernatural Providence in history is only intelligible in 
_ the light of Christ. 

This train of thought has been provoked by the Centenary Cele- 
brations of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus held throughout 
the country in October, 1946. The history of every great work of 
God repeats the familiar pattern of spiritual triumph through con- 
flict. But, surely, never was a religious Order cradled in such 
apparent spiritual contradiction as this. Yet the history of the Order 
in the first hundred years of its existence has done much to resolve 
the spiritual riddles surrounding its origin, and to show that its 
spirit is an authentic manifestation of The Spirit—Who is, we must 
ever remember, “ the Spirit of Jesus,” the Holy Child. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this article to tell over again 
the story of the foundation and spread of the Order; nor yet to 
assess its outstanding achievements in the field of Education. My 
aim is much more restricted : namely, to show that its characteristic 
religious spirit is directly traceable to certain clear spiritual laws 
that were strongly at work in the life of its Foundress, laws that throw 
light on so much that is spiritually distressing—and even baffling— 
in her story. 

The characteristic spirit of any religious Order, elusive and im- 
palpable though it be, is nevertheless something very real and 
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distinctive. In the eyes of God—and often enough in the eyes of 
men too—one who has taken the impress of a certain religious 
formation is as surely recognisable by this inner hall-mark or seal 
as is the soul of the Christian by the “ character” of Baptism. No 
need to stress the obvious differences—but such a spirit 7s a sort of 
spiritual identity-card. 

However, we miss the real significance of a religious “‘ formation” 
if we think of it exclusively as an abstract “‘ form ” or idea embodied 
(not to say embalmed) in a codified scheme or Constitution. Nor 
may we think of it as a rigid and lifeless mould or stamp which 

- achieves a common type at the expense of the individual ; for, in 
the Kingdom of Grace, as in the organic kingdoms of nature, the 
spiritual type is individualised in the personality of the one who 
submits to its influence. Type and individual are merged into one 
another. 

What then is the inner “form” of a religious Order? It is a 
living family spirit working itself out in a personal character. That 
is why, at any given stage of its existence, an active religious Order 
is always confronted by two outstanding problems which are in 
reality but the corporate and personal facets of one basic challenge : 
the problem of Tradition and Change, the problem of the Natural 
and the Supernatural. 

The problem of Tradition and Change: How to preserve the 
continuity of the family tradition of the Order unimpaired whilst 
adapting it to the legitimate and ever-changing demands of the world 
it is meant to serve?. The problem of the Natural and the Super- 
natural, of “‘ Christian Humanism”: How to harmonise the rival 
claims of both—of the demand of Nature for self-fulfilment and of 
Grace for self-renunciation—in a personality that is poised, balanced 
and fruitful? Clearly, this is all part of the larger problem of the 
right adjustment between the Church and the world of which the 
Church is The Light. Each Order, according to its exact function 
in the Mystical Body, has to find its own right adjustment. 

Now, whatever else belongs to the religious spirit of the Society 
of the Holy Child, it has undoubtedly succeeded in achieving its 
own characteristic solution of those two problems. Everywhere 
in its corporate works—and notably in the sphere of Education—one 
“encounters a sense of tradition, strong yet not hide-bound, and with 
it a certain adaptability, a readiness to be abreast of the times that 
is bold yet discriminating ; an eagerness to absorb and inform with 
the spirit of Christ ‘“‘ whatsoever things are: true, whatsoever just, 
whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good report, all 
that is excellent, all that is worthy of praise’ in the order of nature 
and in contemporary life. And such a combination of strength 
and flexibility leaves its mark on individual members of the Order. 

Now every living religious tradition is the communication of an 
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experience—and not merely of a good idea. The living magisterium 
of the Church, for instance, is itself the authentic communication of 
that personal self-revelation of Christ Our Lord that the Apostles 
learnt by personal experience. Of course, an experience as such 
cannot be communicated merely verbally : to be adequately repro- 
duced it must in some sort be re-lived spiritually by faith that “Christ 
may dwell by faith in your hearts.” 

In due proportion and degree, the same is true of the spirit of 
a religious Order : it is the re-living by the members of the religious 
family of the founder’s personal, sometimes privileged experience of 
Christ Our Lord and the ways of God. (An obvious example is the. 
insight into the ways of God gained by St. Ignatius at Manresa : 
the fruits of that insight are communicated by that process of spiritual 
re-living which is at once the heart of the Exercises and the spiritual 
formation of his sons. The ‘“‘formatio” of every Christian is a 
** conformatio ’—a personal conformation to Christ.) 

This being so, where else should we look for the origin of that 
individual quality distinctive of the Society of the Holy Child but 
in the spiritual experience of Cornelia Connelly, its Mother Foundress ? 

That experience was singularly rich and wide and, though the 
Church has not pronounced officially on the holiness of her life, 
that life affords us the sort of object lesson in the workings of the 
Holy Spirit to which we referred at the outset. We speak of the 
“‘ example ” of the great servants of God but forget too often that an 
*‘ example” is not only an “ exemplar,” a model for our imitation, 
but also an “illustration,” a manifestation of the mysterious ways 
of God with the soul. This second function of saintly lives is no 
less valuable to us than the first. If the spectacle of heroic sanctity 
—the fortitude of the martyrs, for instance—rouses us to an increase 
of fidelity and fills us with a salutary self-abasement, a close scrutiny 
of a holy life as a sort of exhibition of the divine art increases our 
Faith ; we begin to see more clearly the pattern that God realises in 
lives that give themselves up utterly to Him. We know that there 
zs such a pattern, that God works by law and not by caprice, yet 
it is rarely easy to disentangle the Providential design from the criss- 
cross of chance occurrences, the coincidences, the human choices, 
all the accidents of circumstance, education and surroundings, the 
almost entirely “ natural” factors that seem to shape human destinies. 
The current of a life is set steadily towards God, but so very often it 
is hard to tell the true current from the wind-drift on the surface. 

This is especially true of the strange—indeed unique—career of 
Cornelia Connelly. Though this study is not in its main intent 
an essay in biography, it does demand a general acquaintance with 
the main facts of Mother Connelly’s life. Those facts therefore 
may be set down here in very brief outline. 

Cornelia Augusta Peacock was born in Philadelphia in 1809 and 
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was brought up an Episcopalian. At the age of 22 she married the 
Rev. Pierce Connelly, an Episcopalian clergyman. A few years after 
their marriage, when they already had two children, both husband 
and-wife became Catholics ; . Cornelia was received into the Church 
at New Orleans, Pierce deferred his reception until he reached Rome 
whither he had taken his wife and children. He was conditionally 
baptized in 1836, his sponsor being John Talbot, the sixteenth Earl 
of Shrewsbury. Lord Shrewsbury’s daughter, Gwendoline, was 
married to the Principe Borghese and, through their friendship 
with the Shrewsburys, the Connellys moved happily in the highest 
circles of the Roman nobility. But Pierce had now to find a livelihood 
and, on their return to America, he took up a teaching post at the 
Jesuit College of St. Charles at Grand Coteau, Louisiana; while 
Cornelia taught music at the Convent of the Sacred Heart in the 
same place. Three other children were born to the Connellys though 
two of them died in early childhood. 

In October, 1840, Pierce Connelly told his wife that he wished 
to become a priest and pointed out that this would entail separation 
and her entry into a convent. Though the very idea of destroying 
the family life she loved was utterly repugnant to her, she resolved 
nevertheless—after much prayer and counsel—not to stand in the 
way of her husband’s vocation. She began life as a postulant in the 
Sacred Heart Convent of the Trinita dei Monti in Rome, and it 
was in the chapel of the Trinita that Pierce Connelly was ordained 
in July, 1845. ; 

Cornelia Connelly, however, was not destined to spend her days 
as a religious of the Society of the Sacred Heart. The general 
renewal of Catholic life in England after Catholic Emancipation had 
brought to the fore the educational needs of the growing Catholic 
community. By her outstanding talents and special experience, 
Cornelia Connelly was admirably fitted for the task of providing a 
type of education adapted to the special needs, temperament and 
national traditions of English Catholic girls. This need had been 
brought to the notice of the Holy See by prominent English Catholics 
—notably by Dr. Wiseman and Lord Shrewsbury. Accordingly 
in 1845, Gregory XVI intimated to Cornelia Connelly in a personal 
interview that this was to be her special life-work. 

There followed the foundation of the Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus and the beginning of its work with the establishment of its 
first convent at Derby in 1846. It was at this stage that Pierce 
Connelly, now chaplain to Lord Shrewsbury, began to reveal himself 
in his true colours. Presuming on the authority over his wife which 
was no longer his to exercise, he tried to gain control over the new 
foundation ; he gave himself out as its founder, began to interfere 
in its affairs and tried to saddle it with a Constitution of his own 
unauthorised devising. Baulked in these ambitions by Cornelia’s 
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firmness, he tried to break down her resistance by more coercive 
measures ; he took from her the young children who by a sensible 
arrangement had been entrusted to their mother’s care. When this 
failed to bend her to his will, his hostility hardened and he embarked 
upon the course that lead to his ultimate apostacy. ‘Towards the end 
of 1848, he instituted proceedings in the Court of the Arches, the 
ecclesiastical court of the Church of England, for the restitution of 
conjugal rights. His plea was successful, but Cornelia appealed to 
the Privy Council which reversed the judgment of the lower court. 
Pierce Connelly apostatized and, after waging a frenzied and vitu- 
perative campaign against the Church, retired to Florence where, 
until his death in 1883, he was Rector of the American Episcopalian 
Church. 

The rest of Cornelia’s life is the story of her difficulties, trials and 
triumphs in the settlement of the Constitutions and the steady spread 
of her work through new foundations in England, France and America. 
She died on April 18th, 1879. 

The career which we have just briefly sketched is a most striking 
witness to the paradoxical law that presides over all growth in holiness. 
It is a law quite familiar—in the abstract, at least—and it lies at the 
heart of.Our Lord’s teaching. 

Growth in grace is at once a fulfilment of nature and a denial of 
nature. Grace not only builds upon nature but builds itself into 
nature working therein an inward transformation. In _ leading 
souls to sanctity and in working out the designs of His Providence in 
and through men, God uses and does not waste those qualities of 
mind and body, heart and character, which He Himself has given. 
For He is at once the author of nature as well as of grace. Never 
does He call upon men and women to stultify themselves, waste 
utterly and throw away the gifts and talents He has given them. 
So much, at least, is implicit in the parable of the talents. 

That is one side of the paradox and it receives almost startling 
confirmation in the life of Mother Connelly. All are agreed about 
the brilliance of her gifts and accomplishments. If you think of 
Cornelia Peacock in 1831 when, at the age of 22, she married 
Pierce Connelly, she seems to have been destined by nature for a 
career of dazzling worldly success. An acknowledged beauty, she 
was endowed with a quick and lively mind, sound judgment and 
resolute will; she was blessed, moreover, with a singularly joyous 
disposition and all manner of artistic and musical accomplish- 
ments. But deeper than all this was the full maternal heart which 
rescued her from that vanity and hardness which not infrequently 
beset the possessors of such shining qualities. Brilliant she undoubtedly 
was—but her brilliance was always that of a warm-hearted woman, 
and not merely the cold sparkle of the diamond. 

Consider her again, nine years later, when her husband told her 
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of his vocation to the priesthood and all that that entailed: separa- 
tion, the break-up of the family, her entrance into a convent. It 
was the first great crisis: everything that life meant to her was 
threatened and she shrank from the ordeal. So much we know 
from the question which in her agony of mind she put to Cardinal 
McCloskey: ‘Is it necessary for Pierce to make this sacrifice and 
to sacrifice me? I love my husband, I love my darling children ; 
why must I give them up?” 

Indeed, as she contemplated the bleak prospect of the future— 
without children, husband, home and the friendly social round she 
enjoyed so intensely—it must have seemed that all her gifts were 
being doomed to utter frustration. Above all, her supreme talent, 
‘the one talent which it is death to hide” would to all seeming 
be “‘ lodged with her useless ”’—that gift of perfect and richly accom- 
plished motherhood. But, poignant and pathetic as all this undeniably 
is, it touches ina sense but the surface of her anguish of soul. Simply 
yet profoundly she had declared: “I love my religion.” What 
we have called the “ spiritual contradiction ” of the situation must 
have stirred her to the depths of her being. It looked as though 
Our Lord were contradicting Himself and calling upon her to do 
just what He Himself had condemned the unprofitable servant for 
doing—to bury that great talent of hers already consecrated to Him 
by the vows of sacramental marriage. 

Yet, fidelis Deus—God does not go back on Himself, and Cunsdie 
Connelly began to exhibit one of her outstanding spiritual traits : 
complete and unquestioning faith in the fact that God is faithful ; 
He knows what He is about and He can be trusted. ‘“ However 
great the sacrifice may be,”’ she noted, “ if God wants it of me, I am 
ready to make it with all my heart and my soul.” 

“If God wants it of me”—that was the point. Twice in the 
course of a single year she made an eight days’ Retreat and became 
convinced finally that it was in fact God’s will that she should make 
the dreaded sacrifice. Once the immediate will of God was made 
known to her there was no wavering. Beyond that, the future was 
dark. 

But just because the future was unsuspected by her, just because 
she could have had no inkling of the glorious way in which the promise 
of her natural gifts—above all, of her motherhood—was to be fulfilled 
in the order of Grace, all the more remarkable was her spirit of faith, 
her calm assurance, in the teeth of every contrary indication, that her 
future was firmly and safely in the hands of her Heavenly Father. 

And how rich and complete was, in fact, the fulfilment of her 
whole nature in the order of Grace! After her initial fiat, that 
haunting spectre of frustration is banished and her life becomes a 
steady and continuous realisation of all her gifts in a higher super- 
natural dimension. Nothing was lost : all was enriched and brought 
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to fruition. Heart, will, brain and motherhood were put forth to 
usury and issued in the spiritual family that was born of her travail 
and sacrifice. The seed falls into the ground, dies and is, to all 
appearance, buried—and it is then that it begins to bring forth much 
fruit. 

But it does, in a sense, “ die ’°—and that is the other side of the 
law of fulfilment. There is undoubtedly—as we have hinted earlier 
—a certain opposition or tension between the imperious demands 
of nature and grace, between the natural urge towards full self- 
realisation and the “ urging” of the charity of Christ towards com- 
plete self-sacrifice, between self-centred love and God-centred 
“* caritas.”” The paradoxes are all there in the Gospels—saving life 
and losing Life, losing life and gaining Life,—but, then, so is their 
resolution. The accent does not come down with equal stress on 
Death and Life but, somehow, Death is for Life. There is an intrinsic 
organic connection between them. Unless the self dies, the self 
alone remains—and the self remains “‘ alone,” barren and unfulfilled. 
Only if it dies is it “ fruitful.” The intrinsic necessary link between 
generation and decay in nature—“ omnis generatio corruptio” 
—finds its higher counterpart in the order of Grace, so that one might 
truly say “‘ omnis re-generatio corruptio.” 

** Know you not that all we who are baptized in Christ Jesus, 
are baptized in his death? . . . For if we have been planted together 
in the likeness of his death, we shall also be in the likeness of his 
resurrection” (Romans vi, 3). ‘‘ Baptism,” says St. Thomas “is a 
sacrament of the death and passion of our Lord, inasmuch as by it, 
man through the power of Christ’s Passion is regenerated in Christ ” 
(3 q. 73, art. 3, ad 3). 

That law holds good, it would seem, not only initially in Baptism 
but throughout the whole process of growth in grace. Not without 
good reason is the Saint who enjoyed the fruits of the highest contem- 
plation styled “ John of The Cross”! The Cross is not only some- 
thing that precedes the Crown, but it is somehow a means for securing 
it. There is, in the present order of things, a certain intrinsic fitness, 
an “ oughtness” between the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 
** Ought not Christ to have suffered these things and so to enter His 
glory?” Pain, suffering, the Crucifixion itself—these were not a 
random, unforeseen bewildering accident but part of a divine plan 
and pattern. . 

According as men and women are conformed to Christ, to that 
extent will this law be found to be operative in their lives. It is 
worthy of note that, on her first visit to Rome, Cornelia Connelly 
lived in the “ Via della Croce” : she was to live and to walk in the 
. way of the Cross for the rest of her life. Even in the details of her 
sufferings she came close to Our Lord: self-sacrifice in its most 
costly form and the calm endurance of persecution, calumny, and 
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misrepresentation. But much more important was the conformity 
of her will. Of Our Lord it was written: “ Oblatus est quia ipse 
voluit.” His sacrifice and sufferings were not a burden thrust upon 
Him against His higher will: He saw through them and beyond 
them to what they were to accomplish. So too with Mother Cornelia 
Connelly. Her sufferings were an object of strong positive choice 
and ardent prayer. No true comprehension of her life is possible if 
this be left out of account. That she suffered intensely in her mind 
goes without saying. But she was the least passive of women. Her 
endurance was something more even than mere stoicism, the capacity 
to stand the knocks of life unflinchingly. Nor do we come much 
nearer to the spirit in which she bore her sufferings if we think of 
her as waging an unequal fight against circumstances, trying as it 
were to make the best of a bad job. From her earliest days, from the 
time when she left the house of her rather forbidding step-sister (who 
disapproved of her marriage with Pierce Connelly) her attitude 
towards life was always determined and positive. Never the hapless 
victim of circumstances, she moulded circumstances to a will firmly 
rooted in the will of God. 

Often enough, it is true, she comes before us in her life as a figure 
truly pathetic but we miss the point if we see in her sufferings nothing 
more than the poignancy of pathos. At those moments of her life 
when her sufferings seemed well nigh unendurable—her child dying 
in torments in her arms, at prayer in the chapel at Derby while her 
husband stumped up and down in the parlour below, going quietly 
about her convent tasks when her name and all she held sacred 
in life had become a byword for the scandalmonger—it is the back- 
ground of that suffering we must remember. And the background 
is provided by a prayer which remains on record: ‘‘ My God, I 
offer myself to You without reserve. Make me suffer with You 
and for You, in my body, in my heart and in my soul.” The prayer 
is an expression of what St. Ignatius termed the Third Kind of 
Humility in which, by an heroic act of the Christ-rooted will, the 
Cross becomes an object of positive choice and preference. 

The contrast between the effects of suffering and contradiction 
on Mother Connelly and on her husband makes an interesting 
spiritual study and furnishes a telling illustration of Our Lord’s 
words in the parable of the Sower: “ And he that received the seed 
upon stony ground is he that heareth the word and immediately 
receiveth it with joy. Yet hath he not root in himself, but is only 
for a time: and when there ariseth tribulation and persecution 
because of the word, he is presently scandalized.”” Every detail and 
circumstance in the tragic story between husband and wife left her 
stronger, added to her spiritual and moral stature, and left him weaker, 
The sufferings that made her broke him. As his later career goes to 
show, his will was not rooted in the will of God, but in the super- 
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ficial successes of social life. Intoxicated by the heady air of popularity 
and the smiles of the great, he had not the courage to face reality 
and the truth of life. She had and—if it is not rash to risk such a 
diagnosis—therein lay the secret of her undoubted holiness. 

For Cornelia Connelly—her whole life is proof of it—the ‘‘ Will of 
God” was reality. It was not a glib phrase to which lip-service 
must be paid in pious discourse : it was the very stuff and substance 
of life, the only thing that, ultimately, had any solidity and perman- 
ence in an unstable world. It is the strength and splendour of her 
living faith in God, His Will and His ways that carried her through 
crisis after crisis and each time brought her nearer to Him. Hers 
was the practical mysticism that recognises realistically that man 
meets God—primarily—in his Will. That sure hold by the mind 
and heart on the supernatural reality of God which we call “ Faith ” 
was the strong root of which all else in her life—and especially the 
foundation of her spiritual family—was the abundant fruit. Like 
the Valiant Woman in the Book of Proverbs, she “‘ put out her hands 
to strong things . . . with the fruit of her hands she hath planted a 
vineyard.” May that vineyard continue to flourish fruitfully to the 


Glory of God ! 
WILLIAM CUTHBERT DONNELLY. 








‘* THE MONTH’? FORWARDING SCHEME 


During the six years of the war, THe Montnu Forwarding Scheme was 
much restricted, owing to the regulations which prevented second hand 
magazines being sent to certain countries. But those countries to which 
they might be sent continued to receive copies of THE Montu from readers, 
as many letters from them—particularly in Africa and India—show. Now 
that conditions are becoming more normal, and paper restrictions are less 
severe, we are most anxious to increase the number of Monrtus sent to 
lonely mission stations. We have a long waiting list of missionaries who 
beg for a copy to be sent to them, but alas, we have no copies available. 


What better New Year present could one give than a year’s subscription 
for THe Monts to be sent to a lonely missionary? Second hand copies 
are also most welcome, but they of course arrive much later. Readers 
wishing to help, either by giving a subscription for a new copy to be sent, 
or by forwarding their own, are asked to write to The Hon. Secretary, 
Tue Montn Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
GERMAN PROBLEMS THROUGH GERMAN EYES 


October, 1946, the Catholic review, Stimmen der Zeit (Voices or 
Views or Thoughts of the present age), directed by the German Jesuits 
in Munich, was able to resume publication; it had been suppressed 
since 1941. I haveseen the first three numbers, from October to December. 
The history of this review is a fair reflection of the history and diffi- 
culties of the Catholic Church in Germany during the past seventy-five 
years. It began in 1871 as Stimmen aus Maria Laach, but very soon had to 
migrate from Germany because of Bismarck’s Kuliurkampf against the 
Church. For more than forty years it was printed and published abroad 
—in Belgium, Luxembourg and Holland. After 1918, it returned to 
Germany, under its new name of Stimmen der Zeit, which it had adopted 
in 1915. Until 1928, it was a purely Jesuit review, with no outside 
contributors ; but in that year, its scope was widened and articles from 
non-Jesuits were invited and encouraged. . 

With the advent of the Nazi Government in 1933, it ran into difficulties. 
It was criticised, watched, admonished. A steady pressure was applied. 
In Nazi eyes, no circumspection could be sufficiently circumspect, this 
side of infidelity. Trouble broke out actively as the result of an article 
by Fr. Overmans (November, 1934), on the July murders, and in 1935, 
in consequence of an article by Fr. Peter Lippert, the review was suspended 
for four months. It continued a precarious existence until 1941 when, 
on April 18th, the house of writers in the Veterin4rstrasse was entered, 
searched and requisitioned by the Nazis; the writers themselves were 
turned out into the street and, one month subsequently, the review was 
totally suppressed. 

The October number of the revived Stimmen opens with a meditation 
on the Our Father, written in prison by a young Jesuit priest between 
his death sentence and execution. He was Fr. Alfred Delp, a gifted scholar 
and writer who, prior to his ordination which took place shortly before 
the outbreak of war, had published a work called Tragische Existenz, a 
very helpful analysis of the philosophy of Martin Heidegger. He was 
accused of knowledge of the plot against Hitler of July, 1944, and con- 
demned to death. 

His is a moving and eloquent meditation, with an eloquence of atmo- 
sphere more than language. “ At this supreme moment of my existence ” 
—so begin his reflections on the words and phrases of the Lord’s Prayer 


=‘ many of the words that were so familiar to my thoughts have lost 
their significance and value. I no longer want to hear even the sound of © 


them. Ali that now appears so far away, so deep beneath me. In my 
mind, I seem to be sitting high up on a cliff’s edge, waiting till someone 
comes, if someone is to come, to push me over and beyond. High up 
where I am, time has taken angels’ wings. I can hear them beating 
quietly, very quietly, around me, as though they, too, were hushed in 
reverent silence before this moment and this place. Beneath me I have 
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the same experience, as of the murmur and purling of a stream within 
its all too narrow channel. Everything is too narrow, everything too 
strait for our proper tasks and standards. That was always my secret 
thought and surmise. Everything far too enclosed, cramped, confined. 
But to the words which, high up where I now am, retain their meaning 
and reveal a fresher and a brighter significance, belong the words of the 
old familiar prayers, before all others the words of that especial prayer 
taught us by Christ Himself.” This series of reflections ought certainly 
to be translated as a whole. 

The December issue contains yet another article by Fr. Delp, written 
under the same circumstances, on the need of a religious re-education to 
bring men back to their Creator. In eighteen numbered paragraphs 
he analyses the plight of twentieth century man who, he declares, has lost 
not only the will but even the ability to turn towards God. His language 
here is reminiscent of that existential philosophy, of which he had treated 
in his pre-war book. Man must be awakened and made alive ; must be 
dragged out of that all too close attachment to material things and 
sublunary fears; must become religids extstent. 

Several articles in these three numbers deserve more detailed comment, 
since most of them touch upon the domestic situation inside Germany 
and the problems with which the German people are now faced. One, 
for instance, discusses the question of Collective Guilt, though more 
jejunely and formally than one would have liked. Another deals—and 
admirably so—with the earth-bound and time-limited character of modern 
thought, of man’s frightful and frightening estrangement from spiritual 
ideas and values and from God, under the title of Ende oder Wende (End 
or Turning-point). There are other articles on Racial Doctrines, on the 
history of Concordats, on Natural Science and charitable relief. 

For my purpose two articles stand out as of primary importance. Both 
are by Fr. Max Pribilla. They are an analysis of the German situation, 
and still more of how that situation could so develop as it did. The first 
has the heading, The Silence of the German People. It contains not much 
perhaps that is new—at least.to those who have followed events in Germany 
—but it confirms their previous diagnosis. It is addressed as much to 
the non-German as the German reader. In one sense, it is an apologia 
for the people of Germany, at least against indiscriminate charges and 
wholesale condemnation. The second starts with a question, ‘ How 
was this possible ? ”, a question which is at once title and theme. This 
is a forthright, indeed scathing, analysis of the German character, an 
exposure of those traits and tendencies which have permitted such a 
typhoon of violence and destruction to fall upon Europe and, in the end 
and most fiercely of all, upon Germany. This article is directed, and 
very courageously and pointedly directed, to the German reader. 

How are we to account for the silence of the German people, he asks, 
in view of what was happening in the concentration camps, and of the 
savage ill-treatment of Jews? It would be foolish to take refuge in denials. 
There are too many witnesses to these atrocities, many of them Germans. 
The German people, he continues, have not lived a normal life since 1914. 
Defeat, revolution, insecurity, inflation, unemployment, crisis after crisis 
—that was their experience between 1918 and 1933. It was out of this 
bewilderment that the Nazi Party promised to lead them, and its success 
was due, not to its theories but precisely to these promises, and to the 
lying propaganda which adapted and adjusted the promises to the social 
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class or the individual it was trying to win. Then came the Nazi Govern- 
ment or the Machtergreifung (seizure of power), to employ their favourite 
expression ; the dissolution of political parties, which offered the merest 
semblance of resistance ; the more protracted struggle to secure control 
of the police and armed forces (control of the police they soon had ; it 
took longer to control the army, and there they were helped by the political 
stupidity of some generals with their clumsy attempts to use the Nazis for 
their own purposes—a game at which they were easily out-manceuvred 
and outwitted) ; the building up of a totalitarian State. The Nazis 
finally had everything in their hands: administration, education, press 
and propaganda. They laid hold of the law and altered it to suit their 
theories and convenience. They ruled through secret police and a system 
of espionage. Children were taught to spy upon their parents and denounce 
them. No one was safe ;_ the very walls had ears, sometimes the scientific 
ears of a microphone ; there was a Spitzel or spy in every house. 

Fr. Pribilla does not claim that the German people had no responsibility 
for this dreadful development. His second article, with which I will deal 
in a moment, is a stern indictment. He argues that the German people 
have a very serious responsibility indeed, not so much because of what 
they failed to do or attempt after 1933 as on account of their lack of moral 
fibre and political sense. But here he is asking the foreign reader to 
imagine what were the conditions in Germany, once the Nazis had secured 
complete control. The law had been changed ; it no longer protected 
the citizen against the Nazi Government or Party. Each Gauleiter, 
indeed, every minor official, could play the tyrant in his own manner, 
certain of Party backing. The courts could do nothing for a man, once 
the Gestapo had marked him down; even when they could frame no 
charge against him, he might be whisked off into “ protective custody.” 
A veil of secrecy was drawn over Nazi proceedings. No one knew precisely 
what lay behind them. A knock on the house door in the early morning 
might mean that the Gestapo had come to arrest some member of the 
family or to hand back to a wife the ashes of a husband, arrested a week 
before. Happy that land, where a knock on the door in the early dawn 
brings with it no gasp in the throat, no clutching of hands! Indeed, 
a democratic country has been described as one where you may hear a 
knock on the front door in the early morning and know it is only the milkman 
or the paper-boy. But it was originally through a cunning exploitation 
of democratic procedure that this tyranny established itself. On this 
point, Fr. Pribilla makes the significant remark, which is as valid of 
Communists as ever it was of the Nazis: “‘ The Nazi experiment was a 
thoroughly dishonest and dishonourable business. It strangled democracy 
with democracy’s own freedom of speech and action, and then it built 
up the government of a brutal minority.” 

Returning to the problem of the German people’s silence, he states 
that the people did know there were concentration camps. They had 
no contact with them, for the camps were isolated and self-contained. 
No visits were tolerated either for personal purposes or for general 
inspection. Criminals were cunningly mixed with political prisoners, so 
that it was difficult to decide how much was genuine prison, and how 
much concentration camp, in the political sense. The German people 
knew something ; suspected more; were afraid to enquire further. 
It was not a noble attitude. So much is granted. But what was the 
alternative ? He claims that, once the Nazi administration was established, 
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there was no alternative. Open opposition would have been crushed at 
once. It would have made martyrs, and indeed there were some such 
martyrs. But no appeal to law or justice was possible; the way was 
barred. So, they took refuge in silence—some, because of hopelessness, 
some because of fear, others, only too ready to acclaim success, to be 
lackeys of the men with power. 

Fr. Pribilla naturally maintains that the only consistent opposition 
to the Nazis, on the plane of ideas and beliefs, was that of the Christian 
churches, especially of the Catholic Church. So much scarcely required 
saying. Bishops insisted again and again on the teaching of the Church 
in its opposition to the theories of the Nazis. Again and again did they 
protest against the Nazi interference with the Church’s liberty. Yet 
even here, Fr. Pribilla has a criticism to bring forward. He allows that 
many German Catholics did not realise the incompatibility of Nazi and 
Catholic doctrines, that many paid some lip-service to Nazism for fear 
of being accounted anti-national, and that some compromised on the 
grounds that they could thus exercise a moderating influence within the 
Nazi Party. The protest of the various Christian bodies, thinks Fr. 
Pribilla, was neither so clear nor so energetic as we now, looking back 
upon events, would like it to have been. A more vigorous protest from 
the Christian side would, in all probability, have made not the slightest 
difference, but it would have at least been a worthy Christian witness. 
Christians were inclined to postpone resistance until, as they said, it was 
perfectly clear they were being attacked. But by the time they woke 
to the necessity for such resistance, they were already outflanked and 
enfiladed. 

Fr. Pribilla’s second article is an appeal to Germans to examine their 
consciences. Too many are refusing to face realities, will not go through 
this very necessary procedure of heart-searching. Benumbed or be- 
wildered, they are silent, thinking only of immediate needs and questions. 
But Fr. Pribilla will not let them dodge these straight questions: How 
was it that you accepted and applauded Hitler as a great leader—a man 
who was “ great” only in the measure of his insanity ? How was it that 
you took such pride in a government of maniacs and scoundrels ? . It is not 
so much Hitler and the Nazis who are the problem, as the ease with which 
they came to power and retained it. 

The question receives its reply in an analysis of the German character 
and experience, which is blunt and trenchant. It cannot have been 
easy for a German to write, as it will not prove pleasant reading for German 

es. 

In the first place, asserts Fr. Pribilla, the Germans are politically im- 
mature. They have not the subtlety or the balance that politics demand. 
Where ends are concerned, they are not practical men; they dream too 
much, they lose themselves in vague and loose*ideas. The very fear of 
their own dreams makes them accept too willingly authority and discipline. 
Yet they have great gifts for organization. Show them a clear goal, and 
they will set about providing the means, very efficiently indeed, for reaching 
it. They are practical with means and methods but unpractical in judging 
what is or should be the end. The strength of the Germans lies in Aus- 
fiihrung, not in Fiihrung, that is in execution and not policy. 

Another sign of political immaturity in Germany can be seen in the 
choice of means, when they enter into personal relationships. There is 
a proverb that, if a man is polite, the German thinks he must be telling 
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lies. Too readily do they fall back upon a rough and assertive manner, 
as though-a milder attitude would not be treated seriously. They are 
impatient ; they require an instant answer, an immediate solution. 
For them it is hard to wait attendance upon the favourable moment ; 
they lack respect for things and situations. Their anxiety is to cut rather 
than untie the Gordian knot, regardless of the rough ends they will leave. 
With this goes an inability to see the point of view of others. There is as 
little understanding of others as respect for them. Hence the German 
tendency to push things to extremes, to drive through all opposition. ' 
Despite much study of other countries and their peoples, the German 
is a bad psychologist. 

Next to this political immaturity, Fr. Pribilla emphasizes the absence 
of civil courage among Germans. They are brave soldiers—not a doubt 
about that. Under authority, they are splendid. Left to themselves, 
they are timid and lost. They can never have enough commands, or 
direction, Even civilian life is dominated by uniform, and uniform has 
always the some paralysing effect; it depersonalises the wearer and 
makes him a tool or instrument of his office. Fr. Pribilla stresses the 
Beamtennatur .of so many Germans. They are officials by character, ready 
to carry out instructions, but incapable of acting on their own. With 
this, a tendency to cling to their jobs and posts, to make themselves amen- 
able, at times subservient, to superiors, and to do nothing that will interfere 
with promotion. ‘This official mind readily excuses itself from the necessity 
of asking about the morality of the commands imposed upon it. Conse- 
quently, it was an apt instrument of Nazi tyranny. Fr. Pribilla considers 
that much of this mentality is due to the German system of education, 
with its insistence upon military qualities, on order, regularity and obedience. 

He suggests a third deficiency in the German character, which at first 
hearing might sound preposterous. They lack, he declares, a proper 
community sense or spirit. Yet there is no people that coheres more 
closely, under discipline. Precisely, Fr. Pribilla would reply. But remove 
that discipline, and the Germans remain isolated.. Impose that discipline, 
in a contrary sense, that is against their neighbours, and they will act 
with a disciplined lack of feeling for others. Each for himself, every 
man saving his own skin. Before and after 1933, Germany was betrayed 
by individuals and groups—by financiers, generals, trade unions—each 
individual or group playing his or its own game. The Nazi policy— 
this was clear enough in its piecemeal attack upon the Church—was 
always, Divide et impera. They succeeded in the policy of impera because 
the people were so divided. 

Finally, Fr. Pribilla insists that there was a great absence of living, 
effective Christianity in Germany. In wide sections of the German 
people there was a vacuum, a spiritual vacuum, into which the fanaticism 
and violence of Nazism found easy entrance. What he here says of Germany, 
might be said of other European countries, though nowhere else to the 
West of Russia did it find so noisy and ruthless an anti-religious reaction. 
“The sword of the spirit had grown dull and blunt in German hands, 
and so there broke in those hands the sword of iron, which they had wielded 
not in the service of the spirit but in that of brute power. And the culture 
of the German people, which had its roots deep in Christianity, was 
brought low, with all its grand achievements and heritage, because it was 
repudiated and denied, and because those who ought to have maintained 
it had not the courage to make those sacrifices that were necessary for 
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its defence. It will always remain a matter of urgent reflection that 
the most frightful disasters—military, political and moral—that ever 
fell upon the German people coincided with their explicit and deliberate 
rejection of Christianity.” 

These are fine articles, written with a sincerity that is patent and a 
courage one must needs admire. It must have cost Fr. Pribilla a great 


deal to write them. 
Joun Murray. 








SHORT NOTICES 


PASTORAL 


Canon E. J. Mahoney has for many years contributed answers to 
queries in the pages of the Clergy Review—on matters of moral theology 
and Canon Law and occasionally liturgy. Messrs Burns and Oates, 
publishers of the review, have had the happy notion of re-issuing in one 
volume—Questions and Answers (18s. n.)—Canon Mahoney’s replies 
to queries dealing with the Mass and Sacraments, from 1931 to 1944. 
This would cover roughly one half of his published answers. There are 
358 of them, carefully arranged in an introductory table of contents, 
under the heading of the sacrament, and an apposite sub-heading. 
The arrangement could not be bettered, and you have in this book a 
fund of compact information and shrewd judgment. It will be a boon 
to the clergy for handy consultation, and maybe also as a “ reviver” 
course in pastoral theology. 


BIBLICAL 


The best review of Mgr. R. A. Knox’s Epistles and Gospels (for Sundays 
and the Principal Feasts of the Year) with Notes (B.O. and W.: tos. 6d.n,) 
is provided by himself in a short preface. The book includes the Sunday 
and feast day epistles and gospels, in the new Knox version, with a number 
of notes attached. These notes (most of them have appeared in the Tablet) 
are not systematic nor are they devotional. They are not intended for the 
busy parish priest who has to compose his Sunday sermon during a few 
minutes snatched from the Saturday confessional. They are no curate’s 
vade mecum. Rather do they provide a commentary on a few difficult 
points, as, for instance, “‘ what were the exact economics of the Dishonest 
Steward, what the unclean spirit was up to when he first left his home 
and then revisited it . . . whether one really goes to hell for calling 
one’s brother a fool.” His dream readers are a family group at Junch 
on Sunday, discussing some point from the morning’s epistle or gospel, 
and the mother or hostess putting an end to their argument with the 
** consecrated formula, ‘ We’ll see what Knox has tosay about it, after- 
wards’.” Alas, I fear that these dream readers may vanish like the 
dream children of Elia. But never mind. These notes will be of real 
service to busy parish priests and harassed curates, whatever their success 
after Sunday luncheons. For they are good and thorough and stimulating. 
Maybe the clergy will make such excellent use of them that their attentive 
listeners at 11 and 12 o’clock Masses will have no scriptural problems left 
to be solved secundum Knox. 
































OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Il, OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


The Jesuit Fathers of Louvain publish the Nouvelle Revue Théologique. 
It is not a new review ; it is in the veteran class, and 1946 was its seventy 
eighth year of publication. Since the close of the war, it has re-emerged 
with renewed vigour and enterprise. It is theological. Yes, for it contains 
summaries of Papal documents and notices of theological works, although 
it does not, like the Clergy Review here and the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
discuss moral “cases” and provide answers to pastoral queries. The 
general character of the articles is also theological but they are written, 
for the most part, in modern and non-technical language and are very alive 
and up-to-date. 

Looking through some recent numbers, I remember a vivid and chal- 
lenging article, contributed by Pére Charles to the July-August number 
on what he calls the “ scandal ” of the Faith, and in the same issue a long 
and patient examination of the problems of “Artificial Insemination ” 
by Fr. Hiirth, professor of Moral Theology at the Gregorian University, 
Rome. Some notion of the variety of subjects dealt with, under the 
general title of theology, may be gathered from three other articles in 
this same summer number. One studies the Concordat and missionary 
agreement, concluded between the Holy See and the Government of 
Portugal ; a second describes the Eucharistic Congress, held at Lié¢ge in 
the latter half of June, 1946, to commemorate the seventh centenary 
of the feast of Corpus Christi ; while a third is a graceful tribute to Blessed 
Peter Faber, to mark the fourth centenary of his death. 

The September issue (it is normally a monthly, though November 
and December appeared under one cover, like July and August) was 
devoted to one central theme, The Problems of Religious Formation. 
Péres Ranwez, Godin, Hainaut and de Robiano, S.J., treat of them in 
their relevance to catechetical instruction, the formation of catechists, 
and religious formation in primary and secondary schools, as also through 
youth movements. They are dealing immediately with these problems 
as they encounter them in the French-speaking parts of Belgium. There 
are local references and regional statistics. None the less, the symposium 
can be of interest and value much further afield. 

A glance back to 1945. In three post-war numbers the review con- 
tained an excellent study of the work for peace of the present Holy Father. 
The authors, Péres Levie and Bergh, S.J., grouped their material under 
these four headings: the Pope’s work in the cause of charity and peace ; 
his defence of morality and the Natural Law against the attack of force ; 
the directives he has given in the social and political orders ; and finally, 
his appeal for a recognition of spiritual ideas and ideals. The three articles 
have been re-issued in a separate volume of 128 pages. It is published by 
Casterman, of Tournai and Paris, for 42 francs, under the title of Le Pape 
Pie XII et la Guerre. An admirable handbook and arsenal for those who 
have to meet that continuous question: ‘‘ Why Doesn’t—or Why Didn’t 
—the Pope?” 





There is consoling evidence of the zeal and activity of Catholics in Austria. 
And this despite serious material shortages, and the armies of four occupy- 
ing Powers on Austrian soil. 
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Since the summer of 1946, I have been seeing several Austrian Catholic 
papers. Herders, incidentally, are now publishing in Vienna. 

The first of these is a monthly review, Wort und Wahrheit (Word and 
Truth). It has been feeling its way, rather cautiously. Politics it must 
avoid, since the Russians occupy more than half of Vienna, where it is 
produced. Its third number, for June, 1946, consisted almost wholly 
of translations from the French, of Péguy and Rimbaud and, going back 
a few centuries, from St. Bernard of Clairvaux and Pierre de Bérulle, with an 
article, adapted from Etudes, on religious tendencies at the present time. 
Later numbers have been more Austrian, more twentieth century, and 
more positive, and it is hoped to develop the review further during 1947. 

Die Furehe or The Furrow is a fortnightly, and a highly successful 
production. Each issue has sixteen pages, with four parallel columns. 
And what a wealth of material they manage to fit into them! Whata 
variety of article and commentary! And this without any apparent 
crowding, and with room for advertisements and one or two tasteful 
illustrations. Glancing through the issue just prior to Christmas, I note 
articles on Faith as the Interpretation of Life, a description of a journey 
from Prague to Dakota, U.S.A., on the Flemish-Walloon question in 
Belgium, Family Problems in. the modern world, Reconstruction in 
Secondary Education, Town Planning, Christ in modern art, Agriculture 
in the United States, and Stalingrad—to say nothing of more seasonal 
contributions on cribs and Nativity plays and Christmas. All success to 
the editors of this very lively paper. 

Die Wende or Turning-point would seem to be a youthful edition of 
Die Furche or, better, an edition for Austria’s Catholic youth. Smaller in 
build, it shows the same qualities of enterprise and imagination. The 
number for November ist, 1946, has a front page, dedicated to 950 years 
of Austria’s history, from the first foundation of the old realm of the 
Babenberger. It has also an account of Catholic youth activity in Great 
Britain. 

Finally, mention should be made of the Oesterreichische Monatshefte, 
a monthly review of a special and political character. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a Catholic publication, being the organ of the Austrian Volks- 
partei or People’s Party. However, that party represents the Catholics 
of Austria and has a sound tradition of Catholic thinking and support. 





In the latter half of 1946 there have been published in Germany, 
through the Vatican Retief Mission and under the editorship of Fr. Paul 
Dickinson, S.J., the Stimmen der katholischen Welt (Voices of the Catholic 
world). These are reviews, and paper, printing and general production 
are distinctly good. They include German translations of articles from 
Catholic papers and periodicals in other countries, the general purpose 
being to provide German Catholics with the views and problems of 
Catholics in other lands. A large proportion of the articles appear to be 
derived from French sources, fewer, as yet, from Britain or the United 
States. Considerable restraint must naturally be used with regard to 
questions of politics and international relations but, within these inevitable 
limits, the review is a brave venture. We welcome it, and wish it every 
success. 


























REVIEWS 


THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL BEFORE NEWMAN! 


New years which succeeded Emancipation and the Reform Bill were 
by any standard eventful: but we, familiar with such terms as the 
“hungry forties”? or the Irish famine, and also living in an age pre- 
occupied with memories of social abuse and plans for secular improve- 
ments may, perhaps, tend to judge that earlier age as being, first and 
foremost, an age of frustration. Frustration certainly there was, but 
surely the dominant characteristic was vigour ; and among many vigorous 
activities perhaps the most astonishingly vigorous was the Catholic Revival. 
In 1850, the emancipated Catholics, so to speak, came of age: seldom 
have the years of minority been fuller of energetic promise, or a twenty- 
first birthday more fittingly rewarded than was emancipation by the 
éstablishment of the Hierarchy. 

To the three remarkable friends, Lord Shrewsbury, the younger Pugin, 
and Ambrose Phillipps, of whom Dr. Denis Gwynn treats in his latest 
book, English Catholics must ever be indebted: thanks to Dr. Gwynn, 
they can now assess their debt. We may differ from the three when 
they dogmatized about “ Christian art,” agreeing with Newman that 
“men will not be put down without authority which is infallible,” or 
with Lord Arundel and Surrey (later the Duke of Norfolk), that ‘‘ much 
enthusiasm on either side” might be mistaken for a “ joke.” But we 
also learn very clearly how much we owe to this enthusiasm: our 
criterion is shewn to be, not their dogmatic exaggerations, but the “‘ ill- 
shaped room, having no pretensions whatever to an ecclesiastical character,” 
in which Pugin first worshipped at Salisbury. But it is with the hopes 
and achievements and discussions of the three friends that Dr. Gwynn 
is first concerned, with the driving force of their vigorous generosity. 
In financial generosity, they were all alike—Lord Shrewsbury’s is famous, 
although the exact extent of his benefactions, here more accurately 
assessed than hitherto, has been magnified by his fame ; Pugin frequently 
refused his architect’s commission ; Phillipps in his early years gave nearly 
half his income to the Church. But this generosity with money sprang 
from a deeper and nobler generosity of spirit. There was nothing skimpy 
about Lord Shrewsbury’s “strain of practicality,” nor, although more 
cautious and considerably older than the other two, did his sympathy, 
his encouragement and his forbearance ever any more fail them than it 
failed the wandering unemployed, who could have at Alton work and 
pay and no questions asked. Lord Shrewsbury was as gentle as he was 
generous, Pugin generous in labour as in expostulation, Phillipps generous 
towards the “‘ Oxford men ”’ no less than towards his monks. Even when, 
as in their interpretation of Christian art, they became narrow, they yet 
remained magnanimous. As Pugin in his apologia for his conversion 
shewed, Gothic was lovable because it was Catholic: if love for it were 
exaggerated beyond reason, the reason was born of religious love. They 
did not worship the old style because it was old, or mediaeval stone for 


1 Lord Shrewsbury, Pugin and the Catholic Revival. By Denis Gwynn. London: Hollis 
and Carter. Pp. xxxvili, 156. Price, 10s. 6d. n. 1946. 
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being mediaeval: of this perverse indifferentism they were not even 
potentially capable ; did not Phillipps and Montalembert pray together 
in the ruins of Fountains? (And now we are talking of stone, we may 
add that Lord Shrewsbury was generous with stone as well as with money ; 
he owned quarries at Heythrop, and gave stone from them: Dr. Gwynn 
does not mention this point). All the time the friends were working 
they corresponded : their letters, here liberally quoted, illustrate as fruit- 
fully active a friendship as one can imagine. As a study in friendship, 
no less than as a study in vigour, this book is worth reading. 

A third pleasure which the reader finds is the trains of thought it arouses. 
Here, for example, is a story both Gothic and Augustan. The system 
of patronage, which had aroused Johnson’s scorn and made possible also 
the friendly collaboration of Burlington and Kent, is here seen in an 
aspect which Johnson had not foreseen, which Burlington would not have 
comprehended. “ Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail,” “Such 
treatment I did not expect, for I never had a patron before ”—such are 
Johnson’s bitter phrases: and as for architecture, Somerville in The Chace 
mildly protested, @ propos kennels, “ Let no Corinthian pillars prop 
your dome.” But the whole secret of this story of friendship is precisely 
that Shrewsbury, to whom building was instinctively an aristocratic 
hobby, was a noble in this tradition. He met by chance a youth of obvious 
architectural talent ; he was competent by heredity to assess the talent 
at a glance ; his patron’s instinct led him to engage the youth on the spot. 
How trivial Burlington suddenly seems, how doubly sad Johnson’s vitu- 
peration, when one thinks of Lord Shrewsbury’s voluntary sacrifice in 
closing Alton, that lovely house which he and his uncle had made, in 
order to save £2,000 a year which could be given to the Church. “An 
age,” Fr. Gosling, the present priest at Alton, reminds us in an admirable 
introduction, “ was passing”: but of that age this friendship of two 
landowners and an architect was one of the last and loveliest fruits. 

Other more obvious subordinate themes will be found in these pages : 
vestments and plainchant; the Oxford Movement; the boisterously 
Anglophobe Irish Catholics ; Lord John Russell ; the clash of inherited 
English Catholic caution with the converts’ zeal. In an eventful scene 
not only the three central figures, but others, Newman, Wiseman, the 
Italian missionaries, Father Spencer (enchanting man), and many more, 
appear ; and appear in the round, distinct. Nothing is crowded ; the 
arrangement of a weaith of material is such that all is seen in proportion, 
all moves with clarity and ease; yet the book is not long. 

Both Dr. Gwynn and Fr. Gosling do well to repeat at the beginning 
that the Gothic Revival antedates the Oxford Movement. The impact 
of Newman upon the English mind was so great that even now historical 
perspective is easily distorted. ‘The Catholic Revival did not join Newman 
after his conversion: Newman joined the already vigorous Catholic 
Revival. This is plain truth: but Newman, and perhaps the whole 
Oxford Movement, cannot be seen in focus unless we first realise the 
vigorous life which the Catholic Revival was already shewing. This is a 
matter of importance to Catholics and non-Catholics alike: and one 
is always glad to see it stated. 

Vigour, generosity, friendship, historical perspective, a variety of men 
and scenes and suggestions to the reflective mind, are here communicated 
to us. It all seems very different from what commonly is associated with 
the term “Early Victorian.” ‘Touches, however, of not unattractive 
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ingenuousness—Phillipps’ dedication of his translated Life of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, for example, or his optimistic, inadequate argument about 
Ireland (p. 94)—remind us of this aspect of the period, and serve but to 
point by contrast the simple daring of a great collaboration. How great 
it was, how high its purpose, whether in small church, or abbey, or hospital, 
we can judge from this book, the title-page and frontispiece of which, by 
Mr. Peter Anson, preface and fulfil the lucid distinction of the text. 


EpmunpD EsDAILE. 





GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE! 


IX this book André Rouveyre has gathered together half a dozen war- 
time essays about this extraordinary French poet who was his intimate 
friend. Guillaume Apollinaire, or, to give him his right name, Wilhelm 
de Kostrovitzki, was born of a Polish mother in Monaco in 1880. In 
spite of his own attempt to create a legend about his origin, nothing is 
known about his father. He died after the Armistice in 1918 of wounds 
received as an artillery officer in the French army. An unlucky, but 
genial and fascinating figure, he became something of a hero. In verse 
he was a pioneer of an entirely new inspiration and technique, made of. 
surrealism and the cult of form in unorthodox ways. I imagine that 
there has been more appreciation of his poetry since the advent of total 
war. It is significant that a very attractive edition for English readers 
was published in 1945, in the Horizon series, by the great authority on 
modern French symbolists, C. M. Bowra. I would recommend this 
selection of the poems, with an excellent short introduction, as a better 
way of approaching Apollinaire than M. Rouveyre’s book. 

These essays are somewhat formless and not very helpful. There is 
far too much preoccupation with the poet’s different loves, and that with 
a cynical hedonism that Apollinaire himself would repudiate. Apart 
from the sympathetic figure of Madeleine, one can say only that “ plus 
ga change, plus c’est la méme chose.” On the other hand, the account 
of his devotion to his mother is quite charming. Very little aid is given 
to the non-expert reader in search of some understanding of the poetry 
of Apollinaire. Quite clearly this is not everybody’s cup of tea. To 
many it will often seem a most exotic cocktail mixed with the weirdest 
ingredients. It is least difficult to understand when the poet is echoing 
the discords of modern war mingled with undertones of his own emotions. 
(cf. Simultanéités.) One cannot help applying to his poems what he says 
of an artillery barrage—we have seen such bigger and better ones than he 
ever saw—-‘ Que c’est beau toutes ces fusées!” (Merveilles de la Guerre.) 
The critic is right when he speaks of “‘ son beau délire conscient.” 

It is not easy to estimate the effectiveness of Apollinaire’s experiments 
in form. Admittedly. punctuation can be omitted when the rhythm 
and the phrasing do the work better. His best lines usually prove to be 
Alexandrines or as near as makes no difference. Vers libre is no doubt the 
only medium for rendering the kaleidoscopic complexities that pour from 
his imagination. The experiments in writing poems in pictorial forms 
(the Greeks had a word for them) need not be taken seriously. As a 


1 Guillaume Apollinaire. By A. Rouveyre. Paris: Gallimard. Pp. 268. Price, 
120 francs. 1945. 
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good symbolist, Apollinaire would certainly be an ardent supporter of 
Verlaine’s manifesto: “‘De la musique avant toute chose.” But one 
cannot help wondering whether music in poetry, no matter how full of 
warmth and colour, is enough to convey meaning, if this is otherwise 
impenetrable. Still, it may be that meaning is the last thing that Apollinaire 
intended to convey. 

j.D. 








SHORT NOTICE 


LITERARY 


After the 1914-18 war an effort was made in France to revive dramatic 
art. ‘The movement was headed by men inspired by artistic ideals rather 
than box-office receipts. As a result the Théatre Libre, Le Vieux Colombier 
and L’Oeuvre, which had won a high place in the pre-war theatrical world, 
came back to life, while many other theatres sprang into existence. After 
another war with even more disturbing effects, there seems to have started 
a repetition of the previous effort. At least, that is the impression we get 
upon reading: Théatre: Témoignages—Essais—Etudes (Collection 
Théatre, Editions du Pavois: 75 francs). The sub-title indicates the 
arrangement of this book to which a variety of specialists have contributed. 
Claudel, in an opening essay significantly entitled Résurrection, tells us that 
drama was dead during the occupation years, though Paris itself was the 
theatre of an immense drama of its own. He sees now, however, the 
signs of a resurrection: he is confident that dramatic art will come back 
to life again. Charles Vildrac, who made his. name as a dramatist at the 
Vieux Colombier, has jotted down a few reflections on the theatre. Other 
playwrights who contribute are Marcel Arland and Paul Blanchart ;_ the 
former studies the works of Tristan l’Hermite, whilst the latter is evidently 
trying to coax Jules Romains to forget his interminable novel and return 
for a time to the theatre. Producers are represented by Gaston Baty, 
Michel Saint-Denis (better known in England as Jacques Duchesne since 
his London radio talks to France during the war) and Paul Arnold. Of 
these contributions, that of Gaston Baty is the most interesting. He 
describes the function and responsibility of the play-producer. In 
particular, his examples of how an author’s text can be given utterly 
distinct interpretations are most instructive. The last section of the 
book deals with such technicalities as scenery, dress, music, each by a 
specialist. The book, we gather, is intended as one of a series for the 
discussion of dramatic opinions. The French are very good at discussing 
any problem, but whether these various contributors can succeed in 
raising the present low standard of French plays is a question for the future. 


Printed in Great Britain at the BuRLEIGH Press, Lewin’s Mead, BRISTOL 
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